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Sell Your Feeder Cattle 
at Denver 


that Denver is the best Market for their feeder cattle. Month- 
to-month figures on cattle shipments to and from Denver furnish 
conclusive evidence of this fact. 


Uy) CANNOT refrain from repeating to our PRODUCER friends 


It was pointed out on this page in the last issue of THE PRODUCER 
that, while cattle receipts at Denver for September, 1928, increased 
40 per cent over September, 1927, shipments of feeder cattle from 
Denver increased 60 per cent for the same period. During October, 
1928, cattle receipts at Denver amounted to 130,650 head, increasing 
but 1 per cent over October, 1927, principally because cattle from 
the ranges started moving earlier than usual this year, while some 
shippers are still holding cattle back. Nevertheless, shipments of 
feeder cattle from Denver for the month increased 30 per cent over 
October, 1927, and tallied 84,855 head. 


Similarly, for the first ten months of 1928 cattle receipts at Den- 
ver increased 11 per cent over the same period of 1927, but shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle from Denver increased 36 per cent for 
the corresponding time. 


Denver is the nearest central Market to the greater portion of 
the range country, and the feed-lots begin at her very door. Liberal 
mixing, sorting and transit privileges permit cattle sold here to move 
practically everywhere on the through rate applicable from originat- 
ing point. Every modern facility is provided to handle stockers and 
feeders expeditiously, and buyers from all parts of the country are on 
hand to pay you prices right in line with general market quotations. 
Packer buyers and local butchers are eager bidders for the fat end. 
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BLACKLEG 
VACCINE 


Why Risk Blackleg Losses 


When Complete Protection is so Easy? 


in “getting stuck.” 

Blackleg germs infest pastures and ranges in prac- 
tically every section. When the disease does hit a calf, it is 
too late. But why take chances? 

Save yourself loss and worry by going down the line with 
all the young stuff, using the genuine life-immunity-with-one- 
dose Franklin brand. 

The job takes but a few minutes. The cost is small. The 
results are sure. 

Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is produced by an exclusive 
process of chemical sterilization that renders each dose non- 
toxic and puts it in a class by itself for purity and potency. 
Price, 14 cents per dose. 


Loin “cet to “get by” without vaccinating too often ends 


One leading drug store in each range trading center carries 
fresh stocks of Franklin Vaccines for Blackleg, for Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, for Calf Scour, for Mixed Infection, ete. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


(Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Branch Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, Amarillo, El Paso, 
Marfa, Fort Worth, Santa Maria, Rapid City, Calgary. 
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FREE COPY 


Anyone who will read _ this 
“Calf Book” will have an un- 
derstanding of the latest im- 
provements in preventing 
Blackleg. 


It also explains the details 
of successful vaccination. 


Quantities have been re- 
quested by a number of schools 
for class-room reference. The 
booklet contains 32 pages, is 
profusely illustrated, and its 
information is authentic. 


All that it takes to get a copy 
is to send in your name to any 
Franklin office. 


There is no cost or obligation. 
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DICTATOR! 





66 OW about a nice steak for dinner tonight?” 
suggests Jim Brown hopefully at breakfast. 


“But steak is 60 cents a pound, Jim!” replies Mrs. 
Brown. “I was planning to have pork chops.” 


So Jim eats pork chops. 


The consumer is the sole arbiter of meat prices. If 
the housewife refuses to pay the current price it must 
be adjusted to the point where she will buy, for meat 
is perishable and must be sold. The price at which it 
can be sold is determined by the supply of livestock 
and the demand for meat. Pork competes with beef; 
lamb and veal compete with both and all compete 
with the various alternative foods. 


Mrs. Consumer sets the price for meat and the 
packer must buy livestock accordingly—or go out 
of business. 


Fvla/” he 


President 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY 
U.S. A. 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Aceeptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Fighting the Rust Menace 


BY JOHN L. RICHARDSON 
United States Department of Agriculture 


VERY YEAR farmers in the north-central 
h states lose, on the average, 50,000,000 bushels 
of grain as a result of the ravages of black 
stem-rust. Loss from this source is one of the most 
serious handicaps standing in the way of agricultural 
prosperity in the principal grain-growing states. 
Stem-rust—the most destructive disease of small 
grains—is spread by the common barberry bush. 





This shrub harbors the rust spores and enables them 
to spread to the grain-fields early in the spring. In 
order to cope with the rust scourge, an extensive 
barberry-eradication campaign is being conducted 
over an area extending from Ohio and Michigan on 
the east to Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana on the 
west. This gigantic campaign is being conducted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in co- 





COMMON BARBERRIES GROWING WILD IN WOOD-LOT 
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operation with the state agricultural colleges, state 
departments of agriculture, and other agencies. The 
Rust Prevention Association—an organization of 
millers, bankers, and business men—has spent over 
$250,000 during the past ten years in assisting with 
this project. 


Shrub Came from Asia 


The common barberry is a shrub which originated 
in Asia, but which was brought into Europe hun- 





RUST-SPREADING BARBERRY BUSH GROWING ALONG 
A FENCE-ROW BESIDE A FIELD OF GRAIN 


dreds of years ago for use as an ornamental plant- 
ing. It was widely spread over western Europe 
within a short time, and when the early colonists 
came to America they brought some barberry bushes 
along. The bushes were used as ornaments, while 
the yellow roots were used to dye the woolens, and 
the bright-red berries for making jelly and wine. 
It was not long before the barberry was spread all 
over New England, and, as settlements moved west- 
ward, so moved the barberry bush. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1755, 
twenty years before the Revolutionary War, farmers 
in New England became suspicious of the barberry 
spreading rust to grain. Laws were passed in sev- 
eral villages demanding the eradication of barberry 
hedges. Although the farmers did not know the 
scientific relationship between the rust and the com- 
mon barberry bush, they were convinced that the 
barberry helped to spread the rust, because year 
after year they were unsuccessful in raising good 
grain near barberry hedges. 

But, nevertheless, the common barberry bush was 
carried westward with new settlements. The num- 
ber of barberries kept increasing, and likewise rust 
losses kept mounting higher and higher, until 1916, 
when the situation became acute. That year stem- 
rust caused a loss of nearly 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the United States and 100,000,000 bushels 
in Canada. It was shortly after this crop failure— 
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in 1918, to be exact—that the federal Department 
of Agriculture began eradicating the barberry. For- 
eign countries had demonstrated it to be the most 
logical method of reducing stem-rust losses. Denmark 
started a barberry-eradication campaign in 1903. 
Since it has been completed, Denmark has not suf- 
fered any noticeable losses from the devastating 
black stem-rust. 


Millions of Bushes Have Been Eradicated 


Barberry eradication has been in progress in the 
north-central states since 1918, and more than 16,- 
000,000 of the rust-spreading bushes have been found 
and eradicated. In the meantime, stem-rust losses 
have been decreasing. Plant and crop experts say 
that there will be less stem-rust loss to grain this 
year in the thirteen north-central states included in 
the barberry-eradication area than there has been 
since the eradication campaign began in 1918. It is 
believed that the actual loss in bushels of grain, 
including wheat, oats, barley, and rye, will not 
amount to 5,000,000 bushels this year. This is ex- 
ceedingly encouraging when one remembers that the 
average annual loss for the past thirteen years has 
been more than 50,000,000 bushels. 

But how can an innocent-appearing shrub like 
the common barberry spread the injurious rust dis- 
ease to grains? Black stem-rust has three stages 
in its life-cycle. It is a fungus, or a tiny plant which 
lives as a parasite on other plants. One part of its 





BARBERRY BUSHES LOCATED ON HILLSIDE 
AMONG CRAB TREES 


Two bushes on extreme right are common barberry 
and bushes on left are wild crab 
life, the summer stage, is spent on the stems of the 
grain, where it saps the life from the plants and 
causes the kernels to shrivel; the winter stage is spent 
on dead grasses and grains; and the spring stage is 
spent on the leaves of the common barberry plant. 
Without the barberry bush, the destructive stem- 
rust cannot complete its life-cycle in the north-central 
states, and the development of the rust is broken, 
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just like breaking a link ina chain. The rust cannot 
live to complete its life and to attack the grain crops 
through the barberry. The barberry bush carries 
the rust disease to grain plants much as mosquitoes 
carry the yellow-fever germs to humans. 


Characteristics of Plant 


How can common barberry bushes be distin- 
guished from other shrubs, and where are they 
found? It is not a weed growing in the grain-fields. 
It is a woody bush, and may be found on lawns, in 
and around orchards, in pastures and wood-lots, along 
fence-rows, near streams, and, in fact, wherever 
bushes grow. Before eradication laws were passed, 
this shrub was commonly set out in hedges and in 
ornamental plantings around rural and city homes. 
It is an erect-growing shrub which ranges in height 
from three to twelve feet. Extremely old bushes 
may grow to a height of almost twenty feet. When 
found in cultivated plantings, it resembles spirzea in 
general appearance. When growing wild in wood- 
lands and pastures, it resembles wild gooseberry, 
common buckbrush, prickly ash, and other bushes, 
but a close inspection reveals characteristics which 
easily distinguish it from these and all other bushes. 


The leaves of the barberry may be either green 
or purple, and have small spines on the edges, mak- 
ing the edges resemble a fine-tooth saw. Just below 
each cluster of leaves is a set of spines or thorns, 
usually three or five appearing from the same base. 
Early in the spring, small yellow blossoms are pro- 
duced; but they are noticeable for only a short time. 
In the fall, many small, red berries, oval in shape 
and hanging in clusters like currants, are noticed. 
The berries are numerous, and hang on the bushes 
throughout the winter. The outer bark of this bush 
is dark gray in color, while the inner bark and roots 
are bright yellow. 

Common barberry should not be confused with 
Japanese barberry, which is used so extensively for 
shrubbery purposes at the present time. Japanese 
barberry is a smaller, low-spreading bush which 
seldom reaches a height of more than four or five 
feet. It does not spread rust and should not be 
destroyed. It is easily distinguished by its small, 
smooth-edged leaves, single thorns, and berries hang- 
ing singly or in two’s. 

Despite the fact that so many barberry bushes 
have been destroyed, thousands are still growing 
in out-of-the-way places. Birds, mammals, and 
other agencies have scattered the seeds far and wide. 
Many years will be required to find and exterminate 
the last of these pretty, but destructive bushes. 


“Continue my subscription. Your paper is a valuable 
one.”"—R. H. McCAMPBELL, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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ARE WE EATING LESS? 


BY H, R. SMALLEY 
National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. 


N TRYING TO FIND AN ANSWER to this question, it 

might be well, first, to consider the relative importance of 
various foods in the diet. Perhaps the best authority on this 
subject is Dr. Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins University. 
He has calculated the percentage of total energy derived from 
each kind of food in the diet of the average American for the 
period 1912 to 1917. His figures are extremely interesting, 
and show that 85 per cent of our food consists of cereals, 
meats, dairy products, and sugar; other foods, including poul- 
try and eggs, fish, oils, potatoes, vegetables, fruits, and nuts, 
furnishing only 15 per cent of the total. These figures are 
summarized in the following table: 


Per Cent 
Wheat and flour .......:............ istaste ta pee eee 25.90 
DURCUERUE MN NNO 22. sk dogs ha a es eae 21.65 
RUIN MII, i psneita2 ores azrcntencess 15.26 
SEIN, ete esse ens ashe eee 13.24 
a SI ehh ee ee 7.03 
Ces Fn acts pe eee ea . 3.62 
NNN soi 2 cds ong ecec yes wrod setae 3.36 
WRN PcG eh oe Bee GREED - Seth 
I A scien sosestaenecderasndacpiccendeconsinens 2.02 
CHmGM eGNGRIN 2 eee es ee lesaaaaes 1.74 
Other vegetables -........... apse ech ceria ape e ua Bebe 
OURO cc ee ats array a nese ree weed 92 
NR ee 2 inna c Sane eae 83 
RINNE Siisiisocccdcrtuc iG oewndacrisckusecbementns 42 
DN ot ac hates cle esol a ahs mee 41 
RR cS ial en dace ti ae Baan ate ha eae 29 


These figures furnish a good background for studying the 
changes that have occurred in the consumption of various 
foods and for forming an intelligent opinion as to the relative 
importance of these changes. 

Since wheat is the most important food, we will consider 
it first. In 1899 the per-capita consumption of wheat flour 
was 222 pounds annually, while in 1925 it was only 180 
pounds. It is apparent from these figures that we are eating 
distinctly less bread than we ate twenty-five years ago. It 
happens that the use of corn meal—the only other cereal of 
importance—has also declined, and to a greater extent than 
has the use of wheat flour. The consumption of corn meal 
declined from 103 pounds per capita in 1899 to 27 pounds in 
1923. Thus the per-capita consumption of the two leading 
cereals has decreased about 36 per cent during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. This fact alone is ample proof 
of a profound change in food habits. The big question is: 
To what extent has the consumption of other foods increased 
to offset this decline in the consumption of cereals? This 
question will be answered as fully as the figures available 
will permit. 

The second most important group of foods is meat and 
lard. Until recently, statistics on the per-capita consump- 
tion of these products have been available only back to and 
including the year 1907. These figures indicated that there 
had been a distinct decline in the consumption of meats; in 
fact, the statement that meat consumption declined 10 per 
cent from 1907 to 1926 has been widely circulated. Just 
recently, however, the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has published additional figures, 
going back to 1900, which furnish conclusive proof that the 
per-capita consumption of meats has not declined, but rather 
that there has been a slight increase. The average consump- 
tion for the five pears 1900 to 1904 was 143.8 pounds, while 
for the most recent five-year period, 1923 to 1927, it was 
144.9 pounds. Of course, there was a marked falling-off in 
the consumption of meats during the war years—the average 
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for the five years 1915 to 1919 being only 126.5 pounds per 
capita—and it is significant that we have recovered from the 
“eat-less-meat” campaigns so quickly and so completely. 
During the same period, lard consumption per capita has 
increased from 12.4 pounds to 14.2 pounds. Perhaps we are 
eating more pastry in place of a part of the bread that was 
formerly eaten. 

Turning now to the next group of foods in the list— 
namely, dairy products—we find that, although the statistics 
leave much to be desired, there has been a very pronounced 
increase in the per-capita consumption. The only figures 
available were compiled by Hoard’s Dairyman, in co-opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and they go 
back only to 1909. In that year the consumption of dairy 
products was equal to 743 pounds of whole milk per capita. 
In 1926 consumption had risen to 1,031 pounds per capita— 
an increase of 38.8 per cent. These figures also show that 
the per-capita consumption of butter and cheese has not in- 
creased materially, which means that the bulk of the increase 
is represented by whole milk and cream, since the total con- 
sumption of condensed milk and ice-cream accounted for less 
than 4 per cent of the total in 1926. 

Turning now to sugar, the last of the major foods, we 
find that the increase in consumption has been very large 
indeed. For the five-year period 1901 to 1905 the average 
per-capita consumption of sugar was 71.6 pounds, while for the 
period 1923 to 1927 it was 101.9—an increase of 30.3 pounds, 
or 42 per cent. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that for the past one hundred years sugar consumption has 
gone steadily upward. In 1875 it was 40 pounds per capita, 
in 1850 it was 23 pounds, and in 1827 only 10 pounds. The 
people of the United States, comprising only 6.5 per cent of 
the world’s population, consume one-fourth of the entire world 
supply of sugar. 

The minor foods constitute only 15 per cent of the diet 
in terms of calories, though they are much more important 
when considered from the standpoint of health. Certainly the 
consumption of fruits and vegetables has increased a great 
deal, but, according to Dr. Pearl, these two groups of foods 
together account for only 3% per cent of the total energy 
value of our diet. Consumption of nuts has certainly increased, 
but it is probable that less legumes, including dry beans, are 
eaten now than a quarter-century ago. There are no figures 
which indicate any marked change in the consumption of poul- 
try and eggs, or of potatoes. It seems safe to assume that 
the increases and decreases in the consumption of minor foods 
have just about counterbalanced each other. 

Now, having determined the approximate per-capita con- 
sumption of the various foods for the two dates—namely, 
twenty-five years ago and now—it is a fairly easy matter to 
convert the weights into calories, using the standard values 
assigned by Atwater and Bryant, to strike a balance and 
answer the question raised at the beginning of this article. 
These figures are shown in the following table: 


Approximate Energy Value in Calories 

Kind of Food 25 Years Ago Now 
Wheat flour .................... 364,500 315,500 
ROA ROY Societe . 170,500 44,500 
MSCOT ..5.2: ee a es .. 66,500 57,500 
rn ee 99,500 114,000 
Other meats and lard .... 62,000 70,000 
Dairy products* .............. 146,000 244,000 
OES ES ae ee we 133,000 189,500 
All other foodsy ............ 184,000 184,000 

MON 85 ate 1,226,000 1,219,000 
Calories per day.............. 3,360 3,340 


*Deduction made for skim milk corresponding to butter consumption and 
for milk fed to calves, and wastes. 
+Estimated to be 15 per cent of total diet. 
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The answer to the much-disputed question would, there- 
fore, appear to be that, measured in calories, we are eating 
just about the same as we were twenty-five years ago; for 
certainly a decline of twenty calories per day in the per- 
capita ration cannot be regarded as significant, since some of 
the figures are only careful estimates, rather than absolutely 
correct statistics. 


However, there have been changes of far-reaching im- 
portance in the national diet even in the short space of twenty- 
five years. Wheat flour and corn meal have lost heavily—espe- 
cially the latter. Sugar, on the other hand, has gained enough 
to make up about one-third of the decline in cereal consumption. 
The other two-thirds of this loss in cereals has been made up 
to a very large extent by increased consumption of dairy 
products—mainly by whole milk. Meat consumption has held 
its own—gained slightly, in fact; but there has been a defi- 
nite decline in beef, which is more than compensated by an 
increased pork consumption. 

Certainly the decrease in consumption of carbohydrate 
foods, and the increased use of milk, vegetables, and fruits, 
must mean a decided improvement in the average diet. In 
fact, the statement would seem to be amply justified that, 
considering quantity, nutritional balance, and quality of the 
average ration, the American people are better fed than any 
other large population in the world, past or present. 


RESEARCH AGENCIES ARE AVAILABLE TO 
RANGE LIVE-STOCK PRODUCERS 


BY VIRGIL V. PARR 


Animal Husbandman, Co-operative Range Live-Stock Studies, Bureaus o/ 
Animal Industry and Agricultural Economics 


HE FACT that range live-stock production, as practiced 

in the seventeen western states, is not solely an animal-hus- 
bandry or economic problem has led to a co-operative arrange- 
ment between the Bureaus of Animal Industry and Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. The two 
phases of production overlap to an intangible degree. The limi- 
tations of activities of the two bureaus co-operating may cover 
the field of the live-stock industry from the production of the 
calf, lamb, or kid to the retailing of meats, or the utilizations 
of wool and mohair. The co-operative arrangement does not 
set up an organization expected to furnish overnight solutions 
to such extended problems as may confront the range live-stock 
industry. It does create hopes of materially assisting agricul- 
tural colleges in complete studies of range live-stock production 
within their states. Further, by organization of the facilities 
of two or more colleges, and acting as a contact agency be- 
tween the institutions, the material gathered may be combined, 
interpreted, and made applicable to production regions com- 
posed of a number of states, 


Range live-stock producers in each state have an investment 
in their agricultural college. My observations have been that 
few ranchmen have investments from which they do not 
attempt to get returns. I believe that individual ranchmen and 
their organizations can afford to take the same attitude toward 
their agricultural colleges—that is, make an effort to get some- 
thing out of them. Many more ranchmen today, as individuals, 
than ever before are doing that very thing. I have met none 
regretful of their efforts. 

In their usual entirety, agricultural colleges are created 
for instruction, research, and service purposes. Subject-matter 
for instruction comes from research agencies. Service organ- 
izations promote the practical application of facts determined 
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from research. In each of the above fields the crop, dairy, and 
live-stock farmers have surpassed the ranchmen in utilizing 
the facilities created to benefit agriculture. The demand from 
farmers is responsible for the extensive development of agri- 
cultural research in the farming regions, and its centering, 
principally, about farm problems. We have allowed the ranch- 
ing industry to shift for itself, have neglected it in the research 
field, and have given it consideration educationally as a perma- 
nent industry only within comparatively recent years. 


Outside influences are forcing us to change our attitude. 
Ranching will survive without the aid of research, because the 
conditions under which ranching is practiced offer few alterna- 
tives. The present generation of ranchmen is entitled to any 
benefits that may be had from research in the same degree that 
other phases of agriculture are being benefited. Some institu- 
tions are getting under way on research programs planned to 
determine practical information that may be worth returning 
to producers in extensive programs, or to use for class-room in- 
struction of young men who will be the ranchmen of tomorrow. 

To date I have participated in seven projects involving 
studies of ranch organizations and methods of range live-stock 
production in ten western states. In each state the college has 
co-operated. The studies as made do not end with considera- 
tion of problems of production confined to the individual ranch, 
but go into the economic problems that affect the industry in a 
production region, or nationally. The difficulties of production can 
be determined through a proper analysis of a complete organiza- 
tion and operation record of an individual ranch, especially if 
available for several consecutive years. Some indications have 
been determined toward the solution of such problems that are 
within the power of the individual ranchman by comparisons 
with other ranches. I have been impressed by the very good 
job of ranching that many men are doing with their facilities 
and under the conditions of their operations. The influence of 
conditions over which the individual ranchman has no control 
on his organization and operation expenses from year to year 
is important in determining success or failure. 

In most of the states in which I have participated in studies 
there has been considerable expression critical of the prevail- 
ing systems of stiate-land administration. Numbers of ranch- 
men are affected in those states that retain ownership of 
relatively large acreages of lands. I can suggest no better 
means of accomplishing desired improvements in administra- 
tive systems than a study of the land policy, with recognition 
of the use to which the land is best adapted. 

Nearly every community into which I have gone within 
the past six years has little praise and much criticism of exist- 
ing taxation methods. Gross inequalities with respect to land 
valuations are charged. I think that many inequalities can be 
corrected through systematic land classifications and taxation 
studies. 

In the main, the two specific problems referred to devolve 
upon the live-stock producers’ associations within administra- 
tive areas, such as states, if satisfactory corrections are to be 
made. Many state officials of my acquaintance would welcome 
constructive assistance on these problems, not only in the basic 
research necessary for solution, but in application as well. 

My activities have brought me in contact with men in 
nearly every agricultural college in the western states who are 
interested in the same problems that confront producers. I 
know that their interest is not prompted by mere curiosity. 
Those men are employed for service that they are anxious to 
render, The majority of them are living their work, which is 
in the research field. Few of them have had actual ranching 
experience, That does not alter the fact that they have had 
technical training applicable to their chosen field similar to 
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that being applied in other industries with marked value to 
those industries at the present time. It has occurred to me that 
a happy situation would be a combination of interests of live- 
stock and research men to determine the possibilities of better- 
ing the conditions within the ranching industry. From a sin- 
gle state a program, if properly organized, may be expanded 
over a region. Such a program need not be based solely upon 
the short-time view. 

Local problems of ranching—such as herd management, 
breeding, winter feeding, and numerous others—are of more 
importance to the individual who is dependent upon his ranch 
for all income than is generally attributed to them. For prac- 
tical purposes, I know of no better source of information on 
those subjects than from some comparable ranch that has over- 
come those difficulties. Marketing live stock, wool, and mohair 
constitutes important problems. Bettering the present situa- 
tion will necessitate gathering information on supplies, sea- 
sonal movements, trends in demand, and other information, 
including some highly technical, preliminary to making practi- 
cal suggestions. Much information of the above nature is 
available from various sources at present. Some phases have 
not been developed extensively. There is need for bringing all 
available information to a common point of application to the 
industry and availability for the ranchmen. 

Several keen-minded men of the ranching business have 
expressed their regret to me that live-stock associations have 
not been in position to finance research work within their organ- 
izations. I have been informed by association representatives 
of added weight that could have been given to their contentions, 
had the background been made up of definite facts and figures 
compiled by a creditable fact-finding agency. 

In nearly every agricultural] college the units of organiza- 
tion necessary to conduct complete studies of the range live- 
stock industry have been established. Those organizations have 
been and are functioning to meet the demands of other agricul- 
tural producers. I think that they should be functioning for 
the ranchmen, too. If state organizations will avail themselves 
of the opportunity of using these agencies, I believe that they 
will discover that they, too, have a research agency that is 
worth the present cost. Joint committees from organizations 
and institutions can make progress in the field where lies a 
common interest. 

The arrangement between the two bureaus affords the 
opportunity of operation over large areas. Information on 
national] and, to a large extent, world situations can be made 
readily available to state or group organizations. National 
associations of live-stock producers can function over com- 
parable areas with the bureaus and, similarly, apply the more 
extensive view. I believe that, with all agencies working tc- 
gether, having liberal suggestion from producers’ organizations, 
worth-while accomplishments can be realized. Results: benefits 
to those engaged in the industry, to those dependent upon 


the industry, and to those who consume the products of the 
industry. 


HOG CHOLERA PREVALENT IN MANY STATES 


REVALENCE OF HOG CHOLERA is again reported in 

the Corn Belt and southern states. In general, the situa- 
tion is not regarded as alarming, and losses will probably not 
exceed those of last year. The disease is of a mild character, 
and so far no shortage of serum has developed. 

Prompt preventive treatment is advised by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. In many cases, swine-raisers have delayed 
application of the remedy until outbreaks have occurred in 
their herds, with the consequence that losses have been suf- 
fered which might have been avoided. 








NO PERMANENT HARM TO FOLLOW 
CATTLE-PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


OLLOWING THE DEMORALIZATION that invaded the 

cattle market, both on killer and on stocker account, late 
in October, signs of animation were detected. During the last 
three days of October prices advanced 50 cents to $1 on killers, 
thin cattle being unable to join the procession, owing to 
country timidity. This advance may have been as abnormal 
as the previous slump, illustrating the disposition of the pen- 
dulum of ‘trade to swing from one extreme to the other. The 
late-October advance was most marked in the case of heavy 
bullocks, which had previously been hit hard by the New York 
kosher strike. At the end of October good to choice fed steers 
were on a $16.50 to $17.50 basis—prices that would have been 
considered highly satisfactory but for the August boom. A 
lot of warmed-up steers were earning $13.50 to $15.50, which 
is not far from the war-period level, and killers were paying $10 
to $12.50 for grassers. Concurrently feeders were tucking away 
stockers and fleshy cattle at $10 to $12 per ewt., and calves 
were in demand at $12 to $13, according to quality. This scale 
of values needs no apology, and, had the market not gone sky- 
high a few weeks previously, an era of good feeling would 
have prevailed. As it was, dissatisfaction ran riot. 

An acquaintance who disposed of a load of plain heavy 
cattle about the middle of October, at a price $2 per ewt. below 
what the same drove would have realized early in September, 
made an earnest and somewhat profane protest. “Why did you 
overstay a good market in September?” he was asked. “Cat- 
tle weren’t ready then,” he replied. Two weeks later the same 
cattle were worth $1 per cwt. more, which merely accentuated 
his conviction ithat he had been maltreated. Refusal to accept 
violent fluctuations as inseparable from high price-levels is 
common. When values are rising, the average man can detect 
little possibility of reaction, but during slumps he is convinced 
that the bottom is about to drop out. During the October 
break thousands of steers, merely in good flesh, that had been 
acquired at prices ranging from $13.50 to $14.50 per ewt., 
were thrown back into the market by timid operators, to sell 
around or below first cost. Such action had not been intended 
when the cattle were purchased, but the slump prompted sacri- 
fice. 

That the market will not be stable for some months to 
come is evident, despite opinion from inner Packingtown cir- 
cles to that effect. Current fat-cattle prices are admittedly 
high, and, realizing that fact, feeders are nervous. Every 
bulge will stimulate loading in the country; on breaks the 
movement will be retarded. Killers will pay advancing prices 
under protest; whenever opportunity to take off a dollar or 
more presents itself, they will hop to it. A large number of 
fleshy cattle—1,100 to 1,250 pounds—are in feed-lots awaiting 
signals to move, and, until they are cashed, owners will walk 
the floor nights. A break of $2 to $3 per ewt. in stockers and 
feeders merely furnishes incentive to unload cattle acquired at 
higher levels, to initiate another operation on the new basis. 
And, as a large proportion of the August-to-October purchase 
carried weight, there will be no lack of that type of beef. 

Recently the country has changed its buying tactics. A 
drove of fleshy steers with weight, susceptible of a quick turn, 
no longer elicits a bid from that quarter, killers having re- 
cently had undisputed access to cattle that might consistently 
go into the feed-lot, and at prices around $3 per cwt. lower 
than when the buying craze was at its height. This switch 
has affected values seriously, demonstrating the fallacy of the 
contention that producers exert no influence on prices. It is 
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not improbable that along next March fat, heavy steers may 
become scarce, whereupon feeders will indulge in another 
brain-storm. Last year’s conditions appear to have been 
twisted right around. At the corresponding period of 1927, 
heavy cattle were advancing, and feeders were so clamorous 
for weight that, following the crash late in January, after big 
cattle had reached $18.75, prices dropped $4 per cwt., bullocks 
of that type acquired at Denver in January, costing $16.50, 
reselling at Chicago four months later at $14.80. If precedent 
is worth anything, heavy cattle should be market favorites in 
1929, about the time they were neglected this year, because 
few are being installed at present, and probably will not be 
until incentive in the shape of higher prices for fat, heavy 
steers materializes. 

Feeders invariably take their investment cue from current 
fat-cattle prices, which accounts for much of the tribulation 
they encounter. They are set in their ways, however, repeat- 
ing as persistently as the sparrow which rebuilds its nest in 
the waterspout after being washed out. Just now light cattle 
are popular with feeders, which should make aged steers de- 
sirable investment. 

Feeders who threw discretion to the winds loading up 
with costly, weighty steers are likely to get a bump—possibly 
a series of bumps—during the ensuing 120 days. Owners of 
light cattle are reasonably secure, provided they go along and 
exercise common-sense. There is no phase of the cattle pros- 
pect that warrants alarm. Recent price adjustment exerted 
a healthy influence; in fact, it was timely, preventing inflation 
that would have had disastrous results. Another dose of what 
happened in 1920 and subsequent thereto is the last thing to 
be desired. 

Speculators have paid a stiff price for their temerity in 
assuming the role of eleventh-hour bulls. Last year western 
cattle-growers who did business with speculators nursed red- 
eyed regret at delivery time; this year they displayed acumen 
by taking early bids. Irresponsible speculators “welched” on 
thousands of cattle contracted for October delivery, preferring 
to forfeit “down” payments of $5 to $15 per head, as carrying 
out their deals would have involved even greater loss. Last 
year speculators were under necessity of invoking legal assist- 
ance to secure delivery; on this occasion they had no trouble 
whatever in getting their cattle. Speculators at the market 
lost an enormous sum in the aggregate, and “went broke” 
individually by the score, in consequence of the slump, owing 
to depreciation before they could get a clearance. 

No permanent damage has been done; in fact, price ad- 
justment has clarified trade atmosphere, putting the market 
on a more equitable and legitimate basis. 


PRICES OF LIVE STOCK IN RELATION TO 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


RATIFICATION that prices for live stock received dur- 
t. ing the first eight months of the current year averaged 
higher, in comparison with the five years preceding the war, 
than those received for all farm products combined, was ex:- 
pressed by Oscar G. Mayer, retiring president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, at the annual convention of tthe 
institute held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, last month. Prices 
paid for cattle by packers operating under federal inspection 
had averaged 27 per cent higher than in 1927, said Mr. Mayer; 
for calves, 15 per cent higher; for sheep and lambs, 7 per cent 
higher; and for hogs, 14 per cent lower. 

Referring to meat production and consumption, Mr, Mayer 
declared: 


ad- 
ket 
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“Production of meat for the ‘current calendar year prob- 
ably will show a slight increase over the amount produced in 
1927. This estimate is based on the fact that production of 
meat under federal inspection for the first seven months of the 
year—the latest period for which complete information is 
available—was over 3 per cent higher than for the same period 
of the preceding year. There were slight decreases in the 
production of beef and veal, which were more than offset by 
increases in the production of pork and lamb. Consumption 
has kept pace with the slightly increased production, and so 
far has shown a slight increase.” 


Notwithstanding the relatively higher level of cattle and 
beef prices, and recent substantial declines in the prices of 
swine and pork products, the year just ending probably will 
prove to be favorable to most packers, Mr. Mayer stated. He 
predicted that the profit margin of the packing industry for 
the current year probably would average a small fraction of a 
cent per pound for product—“a profit so small,” he observed, 
“that it cannot be felt by the average consumer in making his 
purchase, and would not lower the price of meat appreciably, 
if it were removed altogether.” 


* x * 


Lower meat prices to the consumer, higher returns to the 
live-stock producer, and at the same time a profitable business 
for the packer and tradesman engaged in supplying meat, were 
the goal set up by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in an address on “Meat for the Masses.” 
This goal, he asserted, is not unattainable, and may be reached 
through more vigorous action in the elimination.of waste. An 
improved system of keeping records, more accurate weighing, 
and more complete information on the necessary costs of stock- 
yard operation were matters which should be considered in 
this connection. 

Great losses, Dr. Mohler said, had resulted from diseased 
and parasitic conditions in live-stock herds. He mentioned the 
tuberculosis-eradication campaign, stating that infection in 
cattle had been reduced by one-half during the past six years, 
and that tuberculosis in hogs had likewise declined. Hog chol- 
era was another cause of serious loss which was largely pre- 
ventable by the timely use of serum. Much progress had been 
made in ridding the South of the cattle tick. Foot-and-mouth 
disease had been excluded through the rigid quarantine and 
slaughter policy adopted. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
was now extending its investigation of parasitic pests. 

One important field, only slightly touched as yet, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mohler, is the general breeding of meat animals with 
the definite object of developing types that will dress out a 
high percentage of edible meat and a relatively low percentage 
of offal. This ideal, he thought, might be greatly affected by 
the present world-wide fight against the scrub bull. 


HOW TO STABILIZE HOG MARKET 


eae OF THE CONSTANT FLUCTUATIONS in 
prices of live stock are a perennial puzzle and annoy- 
ance to stockmen, but to the National Provisioner they do not 
at all appear “difficult to determine.” Nor is the remedy hard 
to discover, according to that weekly, which proceeds to dis- 
cuss the subject as follows, from the standpoint of the packers, 
with particular reference to hogs: 


“Everyone knows that supply and demand are controlling 
factors. But just how to measure these factors, and at what 
point fluctuations will not be so sharp, has not been a matter 
of general knowledge. 

_ “Experts of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Pointed out at the recent hog-cycle conference at Peoria, Illi- 
nois, that 10,000,000 more hogs reduce the farmer’s income by 
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$200,000,000. This seems all out of proportion to the increase 
in numbers, but it demonstrates how easily the balance of a 
market is upset. 

“It was pointed out that, when 40,000,000 hogs are mar- 
keted in a year, the price runs around $12 per cwt. When the 
number of meat animals sent to market is increased to 50,- 
000,000, there is a price drop to $8 per cwt. 

“It was believed that hog production should fall somewhere 
between 44,000,000 and 48,000,000 hogs per year. This would 
eliminate the too high prices of the short crop and balance 
up the lower prices of the excessive crop. 

“The conference made a recommendation to hog-producers 
that they maintain production for hogs to be marketed from 
November 1, 1929, to October, 1930, at not over 45,000,000 for 
slaughter under federal inspection. This would mean an in- 
crease of approximately 5 per cent in breeding during the com- 
ing spring over that of the spring of 1928. 

“Hog-producers are thus given some kind of a definite 
mark to shoot at. If the federal-inspected kill is approximately 
65 per cent of the total kill of the country, a total hog crop of 
nearly 70,000,000 would be required to meet the needs of the 
consuming public each year.” 


BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


XPANDING INTEREST in the affairs of agriculture, if 

nothing more, is shown by a referendum recently taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States among its 
members as to their attitude on certain problems of agricul- 
tural policy lately brought to the fore. The seven recommenda- 
tions submitted, with the answers to each, are given below: 


“1, Strict co-ordination of land-reclamation and reforest- 
ation policies of the federal government. For, 2,905; against, 45. 

“2. Postponement of further reclamation projects until 
demonstration of need for additional production. For, 2,537; 
against, 391. : 

“3, That the National Chamber expressly declares that its 
advocacy of reasonable protection for American industries 
subject to destructive competition from abroad, and of benefit 
to any considerable part of the country, is applicable to agri- 
culture. For, 2,908; against, 34. 

“4. That co-operative marketing of agricultural products 
should be supported, and that producers of agricultural com- 
modities should be encouraged to form ceoperative marketing 


associations along sound economic lines. For, 2,808; against, 
111. 


“5, That agricultural credit requirements be met through 
full development and adaptation of existing facilities. For, 
2,850; against, 74. 

“6. Creation of a Federal Farm Board, to report its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. For, 2,358; against, 563. 

“7, Adequate federal appropriations for economic and 
scientific agricultural research by the Department of Agri- 
culture. For, 2,866; against, 74.” 


There is nothing very revolutionary about these proposi- 
tions, of course. The majorities cast by this conservative body 
on all seven of them are proof enough that they are essen- 
tially safe and innocuous. The only significance attaching to 
them is the implied admission of agriculture to a position of 
equality with “business” in our national economy. 


BUSINESS OF FARM CO-OPERATIVES 


USINESS TO THE AMOUNT OF $2,300,000,000 was 
transacted by 11,400 farmers’ co-operative associations 
during the 1927 marketing season, according to a report made 
public last month by the Division of Co-operative Marketing of 
the Department of Agriculture. This figure is less by $100,- 
000,000 than the total business done by the 10,803 associations 
listed by the department in 1925. However, the price-level for 
1927 was lower than that for 1925. 
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The largest business credited to any one group was $680,- 
000,000, this being the sum of the transactions by associations 
handling grain. Associations marketing dairy products had a 
total business of $620,000,000; live stock, $320,000,000; fruits 
and vegetables, $300,000,000; cotton, $97,000,000; poultry and 
eggs, $40,000,000; tobacco, $22,000,000; nuts, $14,600,000; and 
wool, $7,000,000. Associations selling miscellaneous products 
and buying farm supplies did a business aggregating nearly 
$200,000,000. 

Leading in co-operative activity were the west-central 
states, followed by the south-central and Pacific states. Calli- 
fornia reported a larger amount of business done co-operatively 
than any other state, the total being $226,320,000. 


LIVE-STOCK PRICES FOR THIRTEEN MONTHS 


ELATIVE PRICES paid for live stock by packers under 

federal inspection for each of the thirteen months begin- 
ning with September, 1927, and ending with September, 1928, 
have been computed by the Department of Live Stock Eco- 
nomics of the International Live Stock Exposiition at Chicago, 
and are given as below, averages for the years 1921 to 1925 
being taken as bases at 100. An encouraging upward trend 
will be observed in all these figures, which, however, will take 
on a somewhat different aspect when October’s prices are 
published : 


1927 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
September _...... 135 145 111 115 
October ............ 145 148 113 115 
November ._...... 158 150 103 115 
December -.... . 1538 137 99 106 

1928 
January .......... 152 132 93 98 
February .......... 151 129 88 108 
March .............. 141 134 84 108 
er 143 141 97 116 
BN pctiedinciagick 143 143 107 116 
eee 152 148 110 122 
REA ar 157 153 116 120 
: 160 165 118 118 
September _....... 171 171 125 123 


UNITED STATES WOOL CLIP 


OTAL WOOL PRODUCTION in the United States for 

the season of 1928, according to figures just published 
by the Department of Agriculture, was 296,114,000 pounds, 
comparing with 278,037,000 pounds in 1927, 260,976,000 in 
1926, and 253,907,000 in 1925. In thirteen western states the 
past summer’s clip, compared with that of a year ago, is 
given as below: 


1928 1927 

ANOS 3 oe ce 35,591,000 32,675,000 
Wyoming .............. sai 26,550,000 25,000,000 
MI i iisesaudee cesses 25,370,000 24,299,000 
TRIN oe eo 23,250,000 21,540,000 
eh 2... BRT 19,975,000 
RE atlas loncan 19,292,000 18,128,000 
I hice atic elisha 17,352,000 15,120,000 
New Mexico .................. 12,400,000 12,600,000 
RSTO RRG eco le 8,831,000 8,188,000 
I ink etehinaa 8,580,000 8,015,000 
SEE REE EE: 6,810,000 6,336,000 
Washington ............... 4,743,000 4,770,000 
ROOM ns... 638,000 562,000 


Outside of the West, the states with the heaviest produc- 
tion of wool are Ohio, with 16,318,000 pounds shorn in 1928 
and 15,662,000 in 1927, and Michigan, which clipped 8,560,000 
pounds in 1928 and 8,272,000 in 1927. 
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PROPOSED NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD 
MERGER 


LANS FOR A GIGANTIC MERGER of railways serv- 

ing the Northwest were argued before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington last month. The pro- 
ject involves the consolidation of the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad systems—an aggregate 
of 26,898 miles of line. The last-named system, however, 
would retain its separate management. 

The unification plan contemplates the formation of a new 
company, under the name of the Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, which would lease the properties of the roads 
named for a period of ninety-nine years. 

In the application filed with the commission, total valua- 
tion of the property used for transportation purposes by these 
four companies is given as $1,810,822,245. Average net oper- 
ating income for the four years 1923-26 is stated to be: 
Great Northern, $27,122,473, or 5.23 per cent of its valuation; 
Northern Pacific, $20,850,664, or 4.20 per cent; Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, $1,994,341, or 3.30 per cent; and the Burling 
ton system, $33,551,456, or 4.73 per cent. 

A saving in operating expenses of $10,000,000 a year is 
among the advantages claimed for the consolidation. Another 
is expedition of freight traffic. 

The plan is opposed by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad, and by certain communities and organ- 
izations in the territory served. 

Coincidently it is announced that the plans for a consoli- 
dation of three large railway systems serving the Southwest 
—the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
the Kansas City Southern—have been abandoned, temporarily 
at least. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 17-24, 1928—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 23-24, 1928—Annual Convention of Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association, Minden, Nev. 

December 1-8, 1928—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

December 7-8, 1928—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and of Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 5-10, 1929—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 8-10, 1929—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Boise, Ida. 

January 11-12, 1929—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Baker, Ore. 

—— 12-19, 1929—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 14-15, 1929—Annual Convention of Washington Wool 
Growers’ Association, Yakima, Wash. 

January 17-18, 1929—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

January 22-23, 1929—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 

. ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 29-31, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 5-6, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

February 5-7, 1929—Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, San Franscico, 
Cal. 

February 23-March 3, 1929—International Exposition and Live 
Stock Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

March 9-16, 1929—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 19-21, 1929—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLO., November 1, 1928. 


To All Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Its Affiliated Organiza- 
tions, and Stockmen Generally: 


Call is hereby made for the Thirty-second 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 5, 6, and 7, 1929, 
in the Convention Hall of the Palace Hotel; 
the first session opening on Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 5, at 10 o’clock. 

Prices for live stock during 1928 have been 
generally satisfactory, and stockmen have 
made further progress toward recovery from 
the post-war depression. Unless something 
unexpected happens, the outlook is favorable 
for a continuance of substantially the present 
level of values. While there is no danger-signal 
on the horizon, it should not be forgotten that 
the slump following the war was wholly unex- 
pected. In the past the live-stock industry has 
suffered from periodic ups and downs—years 
of prosperity being followed by years of losses. 
This should not be. Our efforts should now be 
centered on an earnest attempt to stabilize 
our industry on a reasonable and profitable 
basis. This should not be an impossible task, 
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if stockmen will stand united. Steps to that 
end will be the important matter at the forth- 
coming convention. 


More adequate protection of our industry 
should be accorded through increased import 
duties on live stock and meats. Especially 
should a duty on hides be secured. There is in- 
creasing pressure to remove or modify the em- 
bargo on meats from South America on account 
of the foot-and-mouth disease. This important 
sanitary safeguard is necessary to protect our 
herds, and its removal should be vigorously 
opposed. Restrictions on the free marketing of 
live stock by the closing of any avenues of pur- 
chase or sale should be resisted. There is much 
room for improvement in the marketing of 
stockers and feeders. 


There will be many bills before Congress of 
great interest to stockmen: the attempt to 
place Canada and Mexico on the quota basis 
under the Immigration Law; needed amend- 
ments to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act; 
regulation of grazing on the remaining public 
domain; increased appropriation for construc- 
tion of improvements on national forests; ap- 
propriation for the grading of meat; proposed 
agricultural relief legislation; etc. 

During the year the case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state rail- 
way commissions involving a readjustment 
and lowering of rates on live stock under the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution has been completed, 
and a decision may be looked for early in 1929. 
Cases of great importance affecting the legal- 
ity of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act are 
now pending before the federal courts, and 
may be decided before the time of our conven- 
tion. There are many problems still unsettled 
which mean much toward better conditions, 
and which should receive the careful attention 
of every stockman interested in the welfare of 
the industry. 


The policies of our Association represent 
-the views of the majority as expressed in our 
annual convention. If any stockmen disagree 
with them, they should come to the convention 
and present their objections. It is also impor- 
tant that those who favor our policies should 
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support them by their presence and counsel. 
Criticism is welcome; discussion is open. If 
stockmen are to make any headway toward 
permanently stabilizing their industry, they 
must take an active interest in their national 
as well as state and local live-stock organiza- 
tions. Individually they are helpless. Only 
through organized effort can progress be made. 


All stockmen are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in our deliberations. An interesting 
program is being arranged. 


The railroads have granted reduced fares 
to the convention. Make your plans now to 
attend. 


L. C. BRITE, 
President. 
T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


NDER HEAVIER RECEIPTS, and in reac- 
| tion to a wave of speculative buying, cattle 

prices broke sharply during October, with a 
slight rally toward the close of the month. Hogs 
have continued their descent, until they are now at 
the lowest point at this date for three years. Lambs 
have recorded a minor gain. 

Some reduction was noted in the government’s 
October forecast for corn, cotton, and potatoes. Rain 
has interfered with husking and cribbing in the Corn 
Belt, but, on the other hand, has benefited the germi- 
nation of winter crops. Wheat movement in the 
Northwest has been hampered by a scarcity of cars. 
Prices on wheat have been receding, while those on 
corn are holding firm. Shipments of corn are light, 
with visible stocks getting low. More moisture is 
generally needed throughout the range territory, but 
live stock remains in good condition. 

Less grain and meat products have been going 
abroad than a year ago. Exports of all merchandise 
in September, however, gained considerably over pre- 
vious months, the favorable trade balance being the 
largest this year. Gold movements to and from the 
United States are much lighter than in 1927. 

Industrial activity shows the usual seasonal char- 
acteristics. Best reports are still coming from the 
iron and steel trade, which continues to operate at 
nearly full capacity. Automobile output, which dur- 
ing the spring and summer far exceeded that of a 
year ago, is slowing up a little for the winter. Lum- 


ber production has declined somewhat, but building 
operations are maintained on a high level, favored by 
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the mild weather. More coal is being mined. The 
labor trouble in the Illinois and Indiana bituminous 
fields has been settled, the men accepting a cut in 
wages. A similar outcome marked the ending of the 
long-continued strike in the New Bedford cotton-mills. 
Car-loadings remain heavy. 

In spite of unseasonably high temperatures over 
large parts of the country, retail trade has improved; 
but wholesale and jobbing trade shows symptoms of 
slowing up. 

Market rates on commercial paper remain un- 
changed. Bank clearings exceed those of a year ago. 
It is the impression in Wall Street that easier mone- 
tary conditions will prevail during the rest of the 
year. The stock market is again exhibiting signs of 
eccentricity. 

Opinions gathered by the National Association of 
Manufacturers from business men in all parts of the 
country as to the outlook for the coming winter’s 
trade are divided thus: excellent, 14.3 per cent; good, 
43; fair, 36.7; poor, 6. 


THE TARIFF 


HE CHARGE leveled at us by foreign critics— 
[hs we are ready sellers, but indifferent buy- 

ers—is, of course, measurably true. Everyone 
buys more or less reluctantly what he can make for 
himself. We in this country are no different from 
others in that respect. Since we are so happily situ- 
ated that we are capable of supplying most of our 
own material wants, our hesitation in going to others 
for them is understandable. Nevertheless, as long as 
we take for over four billion dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise annually from the world at large, in addi- 
tion to spending other hundreds of millions in pay- 
ment for shipping service and in travel abroad, the 
implication that we are a “tight” nation would seem 
to have little to justify it. 


It should not be forgotten that tariff policies 
everywhere are based on considerations of enlight- 
ened selfishness. What will serve one’s own people 
best has ever been the guiding principle. Pure 
altruism has no place in such matters. Within a given 
country, divisions between parties on tariff problems 
are simply confined to a divergence of opinion as to 
which of two ways leads the more directly to the 
same goal. 

Great Britain is one of the countries that adhere 
to a national policy of free trade. The United States 
pursues a different path. Each, in choosing its 
course, has had in mind what would benefit the great- 
est number of its citizens. With us, we have what 
we like to call “the American standard of living” to 
preserve. That standard is intimately bound up 
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with the cost of producing the commodities of which 
our people are in need. Under conditions of free 
trade, on some of these commodities we might be able 
to compete with countries of a lower standard; on 
others—and the majority—we should not. 

That foreign nations would like to see our cus- 
toms barrier removed or lowered is but natural. It 
now happens that Europe needs our wheat and pork 
and cotton. If she did not, and tried to shut out these 
things by erecting a high tariff wall, in defense of 
her own agriculture, our farmers might feel ag- 
grieved, but would have no just cause for complaint. 
Similarly with respect to Argentina. This latter 
nation is following the identical principle which has 
actuated our own government, even to barring out 
commodities from neighboring countries suspected 
of carrying infection, just as we have put a ban on 
fresh meats from South America in order to protect 
ourselves against foot-and-mouth disease. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law, our 
meat- and wool-producers share in the benefits of the 
protective system. What would have happened to 
our live-stock industry, during the period following 
the World War, but for this measure of protection, 
may be left to the imagination. Now that our pro- 
ducers are again climbing out of the morass, leaning 
on the tariff stick, would it not be a cruel and reck- 
less act to deprive them of that support and let them 
drop back into the slough? 

If approximately the present plane of prices is 
maintained, the cattle industry of the United States 
may hope in time to get back on its feet. But it 
cannot be too strongly stressed that a lowering of 
the duties must inevitably be followed by a lowering 
of the price-level. As it is, our favorable market is 
even now attracting increasing quantities of alien 
beef. Thus Canada in 1926 sent us 158,295 head of 
cattle and calves; last year the number had nearly 
doubled—283,004 being brought in, or practically the 
Dominion’s whole exportable surplus. Of fresh beef, 
Canada in 1926 exported to the United States 16,- 
242,000 pounds; this quantity in 1927 rose to 51,- 
473,000 pounds, or three times as much. New Zea- 
land during the ten months ending July 31, 1927, 
shipped to our ports 1,664 beef quarters; a year later 
this had swelled to 41,073 quarters—or 2,370 per 
cent in one year. Our total imports of fresh beef and 
veal in the calendar year 1926 were 20,160,000 
pounds; in 1927, 42,574,000 pounds—more than 
double. Of meats of all kinds, including canned beef, 
we imported, in 1926, 68,042,000 pounds; in 1927, 
123,793,000 pounds. 

From this it will be seen that our present tariff 
Schedules are not high enough to shut out competi- 
tion from abroad—which means that they are not 
high enough to make it disadvantageous for the for- 
eigner to pay the duty in addition to transportation 
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costs. In other words, the cost of production abroad 
is so much below ours that, at present prices, the 
foreign producer can overcome both of these handi- 
caps and still sell at a profit in the United States 
market. If the purpose of the tariff is to safeguard 
our own producer against rivalry in the commodities 
of which we ourselves do, or can, produce enough, 
it has failed of its purpose to just that extent. 


A strong appeal should be made to the next Con- 
gress to revise the tariff on live cattle and beef of 
all descriptions, so as to afford real protection to our 
home interests. Furthermore, if, or when, the ban 
against the importation of fresh meats from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease prevails is lifted, 
as we fear some day it may be, we should have a 
tariff high enough to accomplish what is now done 
by indirection—keep out the flood of meats from 
South America that otherwise will be sure to over- 
whelm us. This is a condition indispensable to the 
prosperity of our live-stock industry. The idea of 
using this prosperity as an international trade pawn 
in the hands of our eastern manufacturers is a 
vicious one. 


IS MEAT TOO HIGH? 


ONSTANTLY WE HEAR IT REITERATED 
C in certain quarters these days that meat, and 
especially beef, is “too high;” that the con- 
sumer is in rebellious mood, and is showing his dis- 
pleasure by cutting down his meat bill; and that the 
present, price-level is such as to supply those with a 
powerful argument who would lower tariff rates and 
withdraw the ban against the importation of South 
American beef, in order that our laboring man may 
not be compelled to forego a favorite and wholesome 
article of food. 

If it could be proved that meat prices have risen 
out of all proportion to those of other commodities, 
and particularly to wages, some basis might be found 
for this assertion. But this cannot be done. Accord- 
ing to figures published by the Department of Labor, 
average retail cost (in cents per pound), of the meat 
products named, on August 15, 1913, was as below, 
as compared with the same date in 1928: 





Per Cent 

1913 1928 Increase 

SrA Pr NCIR UN + TRI 2 ccc ciaese:, Mae 51.0 93.2 
Round steak ....... ici cadeusa isi sniocnatTeeaeets 23.2 45.1 94.4 
Beam WG opus feeetbdaa chee Sie . 20.2 36.6 81.2 
Cree PO eos eer 16.5 29.6 79.4 
RR ico ee tas 12.2 19.6 60.7 
Average, five cuts........ jtipei etaat 21.7 36.4 84.7 
I sic ssi inaccitiastcatains sactobenabs 21.9 39.9 82.2 
ns os nt eo ec es 28.3 44.7 57.9 
TN as tee ene I I Se a 8 28.4 54.2 90.9 
SE i aistieissbiseccaccnipasdicsneotedidans 18.9 40.2 127 


Average, all meat....................2....... 21.7 40.1 84.8 





ei 


Now let us look at wages. 
(in cents per hour) paid in the branches mentioned 
during the same two years, as quoted from the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers’ Journal: 


Following are the rates 


Per Cent 

1913 1928 Increase 

Bricklayer (Chicago) ............................ 75.0 162.5 116.7 
Carpenter (Detroit) .............................. 50.0 115.0 130.0 
Cement finisher (St. Louis) ................ 60.0 150.0 150.0 
Electrotyper (Chicago) ....................... 49.0 140.9 187.6 
Granite-cutter (Newark) ................. 50.0 137.5 175.0 
Painter (Philadelphia) -.......:.-....-.:...<.<. 45.0 125.0 175.5 
Plasterer (Seattle) .............. aie ca ei aiatorann en 75.0 150.0 100.0 
Plumber (Memphis) .............................. 2.5 142.0 127.2 
Structural iron-worker (Cleveland)... 65.0 150.0 130.8 
Average, nine trades.................. 59.1 141.4 139.3 


In other words, while wages in nine representa- 
tive trades have been advanced 139.3 per cent since 
1913, beef, and meat generally, have increased less 
than 85 per cent. 


As a measure of the buying power of the public, 
union wages probably are as good a yardstick as any 
that might be chosen. It may be true enough that the 
general level of income does not ascend so rapidly as 
that of the man benefiting from the upward pressure 
of organized labor, and that salaries of office workers, 
for instance, do not respond in the same degree to 
rising standards. Nevertheless, the union scale of 
remuneration is an extremely important factor in the 
general price structure, to which other elements 
sooner or later must adjust themselves. 


Even with respect to beef at its present value, 
therefore, it would appear that the laboring man rela- 
tively is better off than he was before the war. 


OUR BACON EXPORTS 


HAT OUR PACKERS are not going to sit idly 
T's while the British bacon trade is being 
snatched away from them by their European 
competitors is evident from a statement issued last 
month in London by F. Edson White, president of 
Armour & Co. A new process has been developed, 
said Mr. White, according to press dispatches, which 
permits the mild curing insisted upon by the English 
consumer, and at the same time preserves the bacon 
from deterioration during the long ocean voyage. 
With an abundance of corn in sight, he predicted a 
great increase in American exports during the com- 
ing year. 
As our readers know, since the World War our 
meat shipments abroad have practically been con- 
fined to hog products. The bulk of these has always 


been going to Great Britain, although lately Ger- 
many and certain other countries have taken consid- 
erable quantities. Of hams and lard the export vol- 
ume continues liberal and relatively stable. 
respect to bacon the case is different. 


With 
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The decline in our exports of bacon began shortly 
after the war had come to an end. Complaint was 
being made by the fastidious British public that the 
United States article was both too fat and too salty. 
Matters were made worse by the fact that great 
amounts sent abroad for the Allied armies had to be 
worked off on the civilian population after the armi- 
stice, and had grown rank in storage. The blow to 
the reputation of American bacon was temporarily 
severe. When the memory of this incident faded, 
there remained the objection of the salt and the fat. 
As a result, demand lagged, prices sank, and our 
foreign bacon trade became more or less unprofit- 
able. From 1919 to 1927 our total bacon exports 
dwindled from 1,190,279,000 to 114,454,000 pounds. 
Those of the Irish Free State, Denmark, Sweden, 
and recently the Netherlands, rose in proportion. 


For one thing, Britain’s European neighbors 
have the decided advantage of proximity to their 
market, which makes possible a milder cure and 
regularly arriving supplies. Then, too, they have 
seen the importance of studying the particular re- 
quirements of this foreign trade, and are constantly 
giving much attention to producing just the right 
type of hog to meet them. 

If the new curing process discovered in the labo- 
ratories of our packers comes up to expectations, a 
great step will have been taken toward overcoming 
the handicap of distance. If, at the same time, a 
certain well-defined proportion of our hog-raisers, 
in those regions where the proper feed is available, 
can be induced to strive to turn out the kind of shoat 
which will yield the quality of lean-marbled bacon 
fancied by the Englishman, there seems no good rea- 
son why we should not recapture a large part of our 
lost foreign market. 

For many years to come we shall likely continue 
to produce pork in excess of our own needs. To that 
extent, prices offered in our home market will react 
to prices obtained abroad. The effect on our domes- 
tic swine trade of a lagging demand and low prices 
for our exportable surplus has been too evident dur- 
ing the past season to require emphasis. 


WORLD’S BEEF-PRODUCERS LOOKING 
TO AMERICA 


IGNS ARE MULTIPLYING that the attention 
S of the world’s surplus beef countries is more 

and more being focused on the United States 
market. Finding themselves unable to compete with 
Argentina in the British trade, Australian cattle- 
raisers are now being exhorted to prepare themselves 
to take advantage of an impending change in the 
international meat situation which would enable them 
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again to become an important factor in the beef- 
export business. 

The country in which these changing conditions 
are supposed to be in process of development is, of 
course, the United States. In a letter from its Lon- 
don correspondent printed in the Pastoral Review, 
Melbourne, Australia, of September 15, this matter 
receives mention in the following confident terms: 


There is one country in the world that constitutes a 
greater meat market than Great Britain. The citizens of the 
United States number more than twice those of Great Britain, 
and are even greater meat-eaters numerically and per capita 
than their cousins at the door of Europe. 

The United States, as a country of high cost of living, 
has always shown meat-market prices in the region of 50 per 
cent above those obtaining in Great Britain. Under these 
conditions, if the way were clear, meat would have flowed 
naturally from all sources of world supply to this the dearer 
market; but the position of the United States and its internal 
meat-trade organization, with barriers against meat imports, is 
well known. The organization of the internal meait trade of the 
United States is as efficient as it is complex, and it may be 
safely assumed that, if it were possible to maintain that coun- 
try as a self-supplier of meat, it would suit the book of those 
large companies interested in the trade to preserve the status 
quo. It is self-evident that those large American concerns 
trading in meat on both sides of the Atlantic must find it to 
their advantage to have the margin of price between New York 
and London as marked and firm as possible. Apparently, how- 
ever, in spite of the efficiency of the meat-producing and mar- 
keting arrangements in the United States, that country has 
for some years past been traveling toward the point of being 
dependent upon outside sources to feed her people with meat. 
This is the natural course of every highly industrialized coun- 
try, but the vast dimensions and agricultural resources of the 
United States have continued to postpone that effect. The ap- 
proach to the borderline, sometimes difficult to perceive, has in 
this instance been steady and sure. ‘ 

In London this summer we have such an authority as Sir 
George Lawson Johnston, the chairman of Bovril Limited, 
stating at the annual meeting of another company of his that 
he expects the American ports to open to Argentine beef next 
year. 

That this optimism is engendered by a belief that 
the diversion of a large share of the Argentine supply 
from British to American channels would clear the 
way for a resumption of Australia’s shipments does 
not make it the less interesting. In so far as the pre- 
diction that this country may become the dumping- 
ground for Argentina’s surplus is a case of disposing 
of the hide before the bear has been killed, we can 
only hope that the intended quarry may escape the 
trap. 


BUTTER VS. MARGARINE 


. A DECISION handed down last month by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, it is held to be unlawful for the legis- 
lature of that state to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine for the purpose of protecting the dairy industry. 
This ruling would seem so matter-of-course that it is 
difficult to understand how anyone could have doubted it. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 

the month of September, 1928, compared with September, 1927, 
and for the nine months ending September, 1928 and 1927: 








RECEIPTS 
September Nine ee 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle®............. 1,668,657 | 1,481,561 | 10,781,555 | 11,284,803 
oo ee 521,856 506,881 | 4,681,372 4,806,888 
| 2,601,768 | 2,565,001 | 34,013,651 | 30,496,414 
Sheep............... 3,385,607 | 2,848,188 | 17,996,664 | 16,846,534 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
September Nine ioe 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattio®............. 882,115. 715,163 | 4,746,253 | 4,571,447 
Calve@<:...:.... 185,152 190,584 ; 1,393,346 1,457,680 
Ueda ce 1,092,908 ' 1,050,608 | 12,845,226 | 11,138,709 
Sheep..............- 2,161,391 1,734,087 | 9,054,044 | 8,357,590 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 







Nine Months Ending 


September September 









2,219,381 | 1,852,225 


197,578 153,573 
559,394 636,667 
2,807,904 | 2,671,365 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Nine Months Ending 










September September 
1927 1928 
0 735,452 752,551 5,828,670 | 6,522,689 
SS eee 333,952 331,040 | 3,338,556 | 8,424,898 
MN i ceceninccs 1,502,108 | 1,511,915 | 21,141,796 | 19,334,635 
I sciences 1,213,031 | 1,101,372 | 8,916,928 | 8,465,488 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on October 1, 1928, as compared with 
October 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 








Commodity Oct. 1, 1928 Oct. 1, 1927 Five-Year 
Average 

Frozen beef........... 22,671,000 19,456,000 24,133,000 
Cured beef*.......... 14,757,000 16,422,000 19,581,000 
Lamb and mutton 2,135,000 1,991,000 1,916,000 
Frozen pork.......... 103,749,000 126,887,000 | 87,127,000 
Dry salt pork*....... 125,904,000 140,420,000 | 139,054,000 
Pickled pork*......... 285,553,000 341,460,000 | 327,582,000 
Miscellaneous....... 49,792,000 58,163,000 56,892,000 

Tee 604,561,000 704,799,000 656,285,000 
CI ioc oie 126,810,000 118,174,000 90,433,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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NEBRASKANS PUTTING THEIR MONEY 
INTO LAND 


NoRFOLK, NEB., October 17, 1928. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


After an extremely dry summer and fall, we have now 
had heavy rains in this part of Nebraska; so we shall go into 
the winter in fair shape. 


There is considerable land changing hands hereabout, but 
at reduced figures. There have been so many bank failures 
that people are putting their money into land instead; but 
they are looking for bargains. 

I am inclined to be bearish on the cattle market. I think 
feeders are still too high to do much good. It is a cinch that 
cattle-feeders are not going to make any very large profits 
this year. 

E. MOLLIN. 


SELL PUBLIC DOMAIN TO RANCHMEN 


THEDFORD, ONTARIO, October 21, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have been deeply interested in reading the October issue 
of THE Propucer. During the last five years I have followed 
the discussion on the question of the public domain in the west- 
ern United States appearing in your columns, and have given 
the subject much serious thought. Mr. Forsling, in his article 
on “The Spring Range Problem,” deals very intelligently with 
this matter. 


My opinion is that it would be better and wiser for the 
government to dispose of all this land and go out of the leasing 
business. I think the land should be sold to the ranchmen on 
long time and low rates of interest, so that the buyers could 
improve it by fencing and making permanent provision for 
water through wells, tanks, etc. Spring, summer, fall, and 
winter pastures should be protected, and the range should not 
be overstocked. By this method it would be possible to support 
more stock than at present. Nobody wants to spend much 
money on leased land; but if the user owned it, he could make 
good, permanent improvements that would last a lifetime. I 
feel sure that this plan would be more satisfactory to all con- 













HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 
DENVER, COLORADO 
460 ROOMS WITH BATH 
The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block 
from all street cars. One mile from the noise. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF DENVER 
CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 


cerned. The price of the land, with the interest, could be 
determined between the government and the state in which 
it is located, and should be turned over to the universities and 
public schools of the different states. 

There are millions of acres of public land in the western 
states that will never be settled or put into cultivation, as it 
now has the best crop on it that it will ever produce. If turned 
over to private owners, it would become more valuable and 
support more live stock. The time is here when the people of 
the United States need all the beef and mutton that the country 
can produce. 

JAMES H. CAMPBELL. 


FARM PURCHASING POWER SUSTAINED 


ESPITE A CROP PRODUCTION of approximately 5 

per cent more than last year’s harvest, the purchasing 
power of farm products, in terms of other commodities, con- 
tinues within 10 per cent of the 1909-14 parity, according to 
the November report on the agricultural situation issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The chief sustaining 
influence is declared to be the favorable position of the live- 
stock industry. 

A considerable revival of stock-feeding in the central 
grain regions is reported. The early movement of feeder 
cattle was very heavy, nearly 50 per cent more than last year 
moving into the Corn Belt through public stock-yards during 
July, August, and September. Shipments of feeder lambs 
irto the Corn Belt during the same period, through public 
markets, were 17 per cent larger than in 1927. 


New crops have begun a substantial market movement. 
In most cases, prices reflect the larger supply as compared 
with last year’s production. Hay of the alfalfa-clover-mixture 
classes has been selling rather better than during last season, 
whereas the wheat and potato markets have been unsatisfac- 
tery to growers. 

Students of the corn situation, says the bureau, see a 
rather striking similarity this year with the season of 1925. 
The supply of corn is like that year’s supply, and we are now 
in a similar phase of the corn-hog cycle. In spite of this 
likeness, however, there are some things which suggest that 
the level of prices will be somewhat higher, and that the 
seasonal decline may be delayed. The European crop appears 
likely to be about 20 per cent smaller than in 1925, and, unless 
the Argentine harvest turns out to be a large one, this should 
help the export demand for American corn. Furthermore, 
cattle prices are now much better than in the fall of 1925, 
so that, if Corn Belt farmers can get feeder cattle, this may 
increase the demand for feeding corn over what it was three 
years ago. In addition, it is well to note that prices are holding 
up better than they were in 1925. Cash corn has been selling 
about 10 or 12 cents higher, and December futures about 4 
eents higher, than at this season in 1925. 
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OCTOBER CROP REPORT 


TORM DAMAGE in the South, and drought with frost in 
S northern states, knocked 28,000,000 bushels off the govern- 
ment’s corn-crop forecast published October 1, as compared 
with the figures of a month earlier. Indicated production, 
however, remains 127,000,000 bushels above the average for 
the five years 1922-26. Only minor changes were noted in other 
grains. Wheat (winter and spring combined) shows an excess 
of 97,000,000 bushels over the five-year average. Unfavorable 
weather conditions during September had reduced cotton pros- 
pects by 446,000 bales. Estimated yields of the principal crops 
are given as below, compared with last year’s harvest: 


October 1, 1928 1927 
Corn (bushels) .......... 2,903,000,000 2,774,000,000 
Wheat (bushels) ...... 903,865,000 872,595,000 
Oats (bushels) .......... 1,452,966,000 1,184,146,000 
Barley (bushels) ........ 350,593,000 264,392,000 
Rye (bushels) ......... : 43,300,000 58,800,000 
Buckwheat (bushels) 14,804,000 16,182,000 
Potatoes (bushels).... 464,000,000 407,000,000 
Hay, tame (tons)...... 92,700,000 106,500,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .... 6,760,000 7,750,000 
Cotton (bales) ........... 13,993,000 12,955,000 


HAS CORN-BORER COME TO STAY? 


N THE POSSIBILITY of eradicating the European corn- 

borer from the United States, opinions are still divided, 
although it seems that more and more people are coming to 
the conclusion that the best we can hope for is to slow up 
the rate of its progress and minimize the damage. “It has 
become apparent,” said Dr. W. H. Larrimer, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the other day, “that the natural spread 
of the pest cannot be stopped. The Corn Belt is going to 
get it.” 

In most of the area invaded by the borer the infestation 
has as yet been light. Cutting the stalks close to the ground, 
shredding or burning them, and thorough plowing-under of 
the stubble have been effective in preventing its rapid multi- 
plication; but this work must be kept up year after year. 
While it is the larva that does the injury, it is by the flight 
of the moth that the infested territory is extended. This 
natural spread occurs at the rate of twenty to thirty miles 
a year. Complete extermination would be the only way to 
stop it. But, says Dr. Larrimer, “the caterpillar can live on 
more than 200 kinds of plants. Extermination would mean 
the creation of a desert in city, town, and country throughout 
the entire area of known infestation. Such a procedure is 
obviously out of the question.” 

At present, research work in the control of the corn- 
borer is being carried on in six federal laboratories located 
in infested districts, in addition to investigations in progress 
at half a dozen centers throughout Europe. 
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Scouts employed by the Department of Agriculture report 
an advance of the borer of thirty-six miles westward and 
fifteen miles southward in Indiana during the past season. 
Through the central portion of the infested area the spread 
this year has been found to be less than last. 


NORTH CAROLINA CLEANING UP ITS BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 


ORTH CAROLINA is the first state to complete the tuber- 

culin test of all its cattle. Every county in the state is 
now classed as a “modified accredited area.” This means that 
the official test has shown not more than one-half of one per 
cent of the cattle to be infected with tuberculosis, and that all 
reacting animals have been removed for slaughter. 

Approximately 600,000 cattle were tested during the cam- 
paign in the state. Of this number, only 3,877, or 0.6 per cent, 
were tubercular. Twelve counties were found to be wholly 
free from infection. 

The expenses of the work were divided among the county, 
the state, and the federal government. It will now be possible 
to reduce these expenses materially, although a sufficient force 
of veterinarians will be maintained to look after the necessary 
retests. 

Following close on the heels of North Carolina is Maine, 
thirteen of the sixteen counties of which state have already 
been declared “modified accredited areas.” A total of 581 
counties throughout the United States have so far received 
this distinction. 


Hereford Bulls 


Thirty-five head of Registered Hereford 
Bulls, from twelve to twenty-four months of 
age, for sale at $175 per head. Good, thrifty, 
ranch-raised animals that have never been 


fed grain or forced in any way. Breeding 
equal to any. Just the kind of bulls to go on 
your range or farm and do you a lot of good. 
We have been breeding Herefords since 1887. 


The Myers Land & Live Stock Co. 


Evanston, Wyoming 


Please address all correspondence to Chas. A. Myers 











THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1928. 


ONSTERNATION FOLLOWED THE COLLAPSE of a 

pyramided cattle market in October. Events leading up 
to this debacle are worth recounting. Heralded and over- 
advertised cattle scarcity was the underlying factor. It stim- 
ulated speculation that culminated in a contracting frenzy in 
which intrinsic values, supply conditions, and even common- 
sense were ignored. Sensing the impending crash, some hast- 
ened immature cattle to market; others overstaying an oppor- 
tunity to get more than their bovine property was actually 
worth, as subsequent events demonstrated. A coterie of 
eleventh-hour bulls ran true to form. Prediction of twenty- 
dollar cattle, confidently and vociferously made, surcharged 
hectic trade atmosphere. “Get cattle’ was the unrecorded 
slogan of the moment. 


September Conditions Abnormal 


Supply was a factor in creating deceptive conditions. What 
the trade knows as “follow-up cattle” did not materialize at 
the market in August and early September, backward grazing 
in the Northwest retarded beef-gathering in that quarter, and 
a temporary abnormal demand from feeders for fleshy steers 
did the rest. In the scramble to get cattle, feeders ignored 
tradition, precedent, and warning. Each morning they cleaned 
up stock-yard pens of two-way steers that under normal con- 
ditions would have gone to killers without serious competi- 
tion, putting a further crimp in current beef supply, boost- 
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Why Dehorning Pays 


1. Dehorned animals are more easily handled, less 
dangerous to attendants and to each other. 

2. Dehorned animals will put on weight, and get 
more value out of their feed; each animal gets a 
more equal chance at feeding time. 

3. Packers discriminate against horned animals be- 
cause of scratches and bruises they receive in 
transit. Feeders will pay much more per hundred- 
weight for dehorned animals. 

4. With our improved dehorning tools, the work is 
now simply, easily, quickly done; with the use 
of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint as a protective 
dressing for the wound, the operation may be 
safely done in any season. 

5. The cost is trifling; the returns on investment 
inestimable. 


Since each gallon of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint serves for 
from 250 to 300 head of yearlings, 1 cent per head usually covers 


the cost. 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 
“Sold in 28 different states of the U.S. A.” 
LCOS soos $1.00 Gal. cans.............. $ 3.00 
% gal. cans.......... 2.00 5 gal. cans.......... 12.50 


We prepay freight or postage charges in the U.S.A. 
Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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ing wholesale prices of that commodity, and putting the con- 
suming public on short beef rations. Then the dam broke, 
the market was forthwith inundated, and beef trade, wres- 
tling with sudden supply excess, was unable to effect a clear- 
ance. Wholesale beef prices went down in a crash; but retail- 
ers, in accordance with custom, declined to give the public 
the benefit of new conditions. A gigantic demonstration of 
inflexibility of the distributive arm of the business followed, 
calling renewed attention to a problem that, sooner or later, 
must elicit at least an effort at solution. 


Speculative Spirit Runs Riot 


Intimation that killers encouraged wildcatting for the 
purpose of filling feed-lots, thus insuring a supply of fat 
cattle, is absurd. As a matter of fact, the August and early 
September advance was paid under constant protest by killers; 
the real agency was buying for country account. Whence the 
money came is an unsolved mystery; in fact, much of it was 
not available in the finality of the boom, speculators defaulting 
on thousands of steers in October. However, much real money 
was actually used. Some of it is irretrievably lost. After what 
happened subsequent tto 1920, it would have been logical to 
expect a semblance of caution, especially with danger-signals 
ringing at every turn of the road. Not only did speculators 
in the pastoral and feeding areas make asinine commitments, 
but feeders, rushing to the markets in quest of cattle, bid 
prices up on themselves, sending steers back to the country 
that were due at the shambles. Men who had made big 
money on the season’s feeding were animated by a desire to 
get more cattle; others, who had contracted their feed-lot 
contents early in the season, at prices below the market at 
delivery time, endeavored to repair the error by taking on 
another set of cattle; and still another element—probably the 
most inimical to price stability—known as the in-and-outers, 
joined the clamor for cattle. This combination of buying 
forces was responsible for pyramided prices early in October, 
when a house of cards collapsed. 


Size of Corn Crop Important Factor 


An anvil chorus, with “fifty-cent corn” as its major theme, 
had much to do with the disastrous climax. The 1927 corn 
crop was a partial failure, necessitating premature market- 
ing of the summer crop of fat cattle and restraining seasonal 
replacement, resulting in preparation of “follow-up,” or sum- 
mer, cattle on a limited scale. By August the whole region 
east of the Missouri River was on a basis of partial cattle 
shortage and confronted with a possibility of a bumper corn 
crop. Little wonder, then, that a scramble for cattle ensued. 
Human nature is peculiarly constituted in one respect: when 
values of any commodity are on an up-grade, the sky is ac- 
cepted as the limit; but under a reverse movement no bottom 
can be detected. This is mass psychology, responsible for most 
of the economic—or, more correctly, uneconomic—evils thait we 
encounter. 


Feeder Competition Suddenly Vanishes 


Collapse of the boom put this mass psychology in reverse. 
Those who were clambering over stock-yard fences, intent 
on getting cattle regardless of cost, thirty days previously, 
disappeared from that competition. Speculators, swarming 
over the western grass area, bidding on everything wearing 
a hide, disappeared from the arena overnight. At the mar- 
ket, killers no longer encountered country competition, prices 
melting away as a result. One week feeders were squandering 
their money on fleshy feeders after the same illogical manner 
as an intoxicated mariner on shore leave dissipates his earn- 
ings; the next week they were absent, and killers, nursing 
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resentment at the way in which they had been held up pre- 
viously, proceeded to glut their ire. In less time than is re- 
quired to tell about it, common and medium steers were $2 to 
$3 per cwt. lower than at the high time, top steers were off 
$1.50 per cwt., and a high-flying trade in cows and heifers 
was shot to pieces. 


Everybody Anxious to Unload 


Feeders found themselves loaded to the guards with cattle 
acquired at prices ranging from $13.50 to $15.50 per cwt., 
simultaneously with realization that the 50-cent corn prospect 
was a myth. Government and private corn-crop estimates 
were whittled down, the bull party squatted in the corn-pit, 
and, as husking returns came out, feeders sensed the fact 
that cheap gains could not be made. Having acquired cattle 
at lofty prices, they became imbued with determination to 
“get out from under.” Instead of inquiring for cattle, they 
solicited advice about unloading their holdings. In October 
many August-bought cattle costing $14 to $14.50 were dumped 
at prices indicating adverse balances of 25 to 50 cents per 
ewt., without taking a sixty-day feed into the reckoning. A 
selling mania followed fast on the heels of what amounted to 
a buying orgy. 


Kosher Butchers Go on Strike 


By the end of October $17 was the practical limit on 
cattle good enough for any trade. Every market in the country 
was congested with $12.50 to $14 short-fed steers, and a load 
of plain heavy bullocks was notoriously hard to get over the 
scales. To aggravate matters at this critical moment, New 
York kosher butchers declared a distribution strike, knocking 
the only stout prop from under heavy-cattle trade. Verily, 
it never rains but it pours. At declines ranging from $1.50 
to $3 per cwt., compared with the September high spot, the 
market should have shown a reasonable measure of stability 
at this juncture; but no evidence of even a modicum of that 
abstract quality could be detected. 


Prices Remain Relatively High 


Even at the closing basis of October, cattle values were 
high, especially in contrast with prices over a series of recent 
years—say, 1922 to 1927. Had the last $2 per cwt. of the 
spectacular August and early September rise not been regis- 
tered, the resultant squawk would not have occurred, nor 
would the country have found itself loaded to the guards with 
cattle acquired at approximately war prices, with the war 
definitely in the past, as nearly all interested knew, and no 
indication on the horizon of repetition of what happened during 
the recent unpleasantness. Early in the season some of the 
conservative element suggested that a _presidential-election 
year did not justify a bull campaign in cattle circles; but this 
fell on deaf ears. Cattle were going up, and the wagon prom- 
ised an enjoyable ride. Climb aboard! 


October’s Market Performance Illogical 


Now that it is over and the atmosphere has cleared, the 
asininity of the jamboree is evident. A stock-cattle buying 
campaign predicated on permanence of fictitious values of fat 
cattle was obviously illegitimate; but, as the game possessed 
the fascination of an uncertain draw, there was no lack of 
players to “sit in” at it. Like the Irishman’s fight, anybody 
cculd get in, and did so. 


Dangerous to Compete on Fleshy Cattle 


If it were possible to propound a cattle-trade formula, 
this would apply: Never compete with killers on fleshy cattle. 
Such competition always develops fictitious values. 
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Killers Have Advantage 

The obvious reason is that killers know their limit; feeders 
do not and cannot. The killer makes a turn-over on his pur- 
chase within a week or ten days, while the feeder must go 
at least sixty days, and from that to four months—a brief 
period as time flies, but enough to create a new and radically 
different set of conditions, as those who participated in the 
midsummer orgy have realized meanwhile to their sorrow. Of 
course, somebody got the money, which is poor consolation to 
the loser. 


Taking Hazards a Human Instinct 


People will gamble. We take to it with the same facility 
and celerity that the average politician does to graft. And 
there is always a favorable moment to place a little bet, 
although the great majority possesses an unerring faculty of 
making its wagers at the wrong time or on the wrong color. 
The successful gambler invariably plays a lone hand, and is 
rarely found in the ranks of the mob. 


Beef Consumption Suffers 


Probably the worst feature of the recently collapsed cattle 
boom was its restricting influence on beef consumption. Meat 
was practically excluded from several important distributive 
spheres, notably dining-cars, hotels, and restaurants, by pro- 
hibitively high prices, the public switching to other and less 
cestly foods. Getting any commodity back into public favor 
is always difficult, especially when, as in tthe case of beef, 
retail prices do not respond promptly to readjustment of live- 
cattle and wholesale beef cost. 


THE CHANGING MARKET DEMANDS 


Authorities and students who are conversant 
with the beef trade report that, due to the change 
in mode of living of the people of this country, there 
have been changes in the consumers’ demand in the 
kind of cuts of beef desired. 

While there is now, and probably always will be, 
@ limited demand for heavy carcasses, yet the trend 
is toward the lighter cuts and carcasses. Calves 
and yearlings are being drawn on proportionally in 
increasing numbers to supply this demand. 

Quality is one of the first essentials for the profit- 
able feeding of any class of cattle. This factor of 
beef quality, which is obtainable only through good 
breeding, is all the more necessary for success where 
the finished cattle are to be marketed as calves or 
yearlings. 


HEREFORD BULLS SIRE CALVES WHICH 
MEET THE MARKET DEMAND 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 


300 West Eleventh Street Kansas City, Mo. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IL 
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Hogs in Disastrous Crash 


A crash in hog values coincidently with the slump in 
cattle needs other explanation. At no time was the hog market 
inflated, the drop of about $3.50 per ecwt. from the high (time 
early in September until the decline was checked late in August, 
for which there is no precedent in recent trade history, being 
attributable to a heavy October run, a generous carry-over 
of both lard and meats from the old crop, restricted export 
outlets, and, in the case of beef, high cost of product to the 
ultimate consumer, who was paying as much for his daily 
purchase late in October as when the market was at the crest 
of the September rise. 


Young Hogs Rushed to Market 


One phase of the hog-marketing problem worth considering 
is the effect of an innovation in production this season. From 
time immemorial the market has had a September rise, which 
usually held until well along in October. Scanning their dope 
sheets, the great army of agricultural advisers, extension 
workers, and pseudo-economists rose as one man to admonish 
growers to rush young hogs, thereby availing themselves of 
the good market at that season; which they proceeded to do, 
with the logical result that the aforesaid market was thrown 
off its accustomed stride. Ten markets received 200,000 more 
hogs in October this year than last, the increase being largely 
representative of the effort to beat the early winter break by 
making shoats weigh 180 to 200 pounds thirty days in advance 
of the old schedule. It is merely another illustration of cause 
and effect—a natural law that is perennially on the job, in 
spite of what some people seem to think. 


Uncertainty as to Size of Crop 


By the end of October average cost of hogs was flirting 
with $9 per cwt., which is low enough, if production is not to 
bc restricted. Considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the numerical strength of the hog crop now at the maturity 
stage. Washington is out with a guess of 7 per cent less than 
lest winter, but an impression exists that fully as many hogs 
will have their throats slit during the winter packing season, 
and that, if pork fills the bill, the country will not go on short 
meat rations. 


“Yes,” you say 


“I know bulls will be in heavy demand 
before next spring. I can save money 
and get a better choice by buying 


now. 


True, every word of it. We have a 
splendid lot of good yearlings that 
will please you. Write us about them 
and arrange to see them soon. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Lamb Market Lagging 


Just a year ago the lamb market collapsed after reaching 
approximately the same price-level attained late in October 
this year, or $13.50 to $14 per ewt. Along in January, feeders 
west of the Missouri River, facing duplication of the enormous 
loss sustained by Corn Belters, registered a protest with 
killers which resulted in profitable prices the rest of the season. 
What would have happened without that kick can only be 
inferred. That a similar expedient will revive a lagging market 
during the coming winter is considered doubtful. Feed-lots 
have been replenished at good round prices, and, while 
northern Colorado may have fewer lambs in preparation, the 
tirade realizes that there will be enough. A high spot some- 
where during the winter is inevitable; the trick is to tell just 
when it will happen. Meanwhile there is a grist of natives 
to absorb, as they have been held back to let westerns get 
out of the way, utilize rough feed, and put on weight. A 
supply factor to be reckoned with hereafter in October and 
November is the grist of lambs grown in the northwestern 
spring-wheat belt, steadily increasing in volume in response 
to the fostering care of tthe railroads interested, which have 
supplied, through a Minneapolis financial concern, some three 
million dollars to develop the industry. 


CATTLE SITUATION UNCHANGED 


J.E.P. 


UNDAMENTALLY, neither the cattle situation nor the 
K prospect has been changed by recent market events. Such 
mutations as have occurred have kicked back from the market, 
where values are determined in a basic sense, to the country. 
A trade of enormous volume at inflated prices has been nipped 
in the bud. Had the process reached the bloom stage, incal- 
culable harm would have been done to the entire industry. 

To use trade vernacular, “cattle got too high.” The furore 
did not reach the advanced stage of the post-war period, but 
was getting out of hand. Before the crash, which carried values 
down anywhere from $1.05 to $3 per cwt., occurred, danger- 
signals had been lustily sounded. The previous advance had 
been artificial, due in large measure to speculative buying, for 
which no warrant existed. It was the periodical craze for 
possession that is manifested in every sphere of acquisition— 
land, securities, live stock, or what have you to offer. The 
vagaries of the human mind are outside the range of compre- 
hension, and when the microbe of acquisition runs wild any- 
thing is likely to happen. On this occasion the country became 
obsessed with the idea that the long-advertised cattle shortage 
had arrived, and, apprehensive that the last steer was about 
to appear on the horizon, determined to get a few. 

This impression was heightened by current slaughter fig- 
ures. During the twelve-month period ending with June, 1928, 
slaughter under federal inspection fell a million head, in round 
figures, below that of the previous corresponding period. Late 
in July, all through August, and until early September, killers, 
distributors, and consumers had a foretaste of beef scarcity. 
Slaughter was reduced to the smallest volume, and prices 
ascended to the highest levels, in trade history, not excepting 
the war time. Those who figure by top prices will dispute this 
assertion, but it is a fact nevertheless, as during the war and 
post-war inflation periods the general run of cattle did not 
reach the altitude of 1928. Naturally beef soared, prices reach- 
ing prohibitive levels from the purchasing standpoint of a 
large percentage of consumers, who resorted to the only avail- 
able expedient—switching to other foods, The orthodox Jewish 
population, to which pork was unavailable, protested with a 
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strike late in October that suspended kosher slaughter in New 
York for over two weeks, and was responsible for a further 
decline of about $1 per cwt. in heavy bullocks, which sold off 
$2 per cwt. from the crest of the early September rise to the 
low point late in October; which merely reiterates how dan- 
gerous the heavy steer is from a production standpoint. It 
has been said that production follows price; equally true is the 
axiom that consumption runs away from price. 


To such low ebb did beef production drop that coolers were 
constantly bare, and the product went direct from the shambles 
to the retailer’s block, with barely time for taking out animal 
heat. The country aggravated this condition by grabbing thou- 
sands of caittle in fair beef condition at the market, sending 
them back to the country. This periodical aberration is invari- 
ably disastrous to the gamblers engaging in it; yet at irregular 
intervals the hazard is accepted—not reluctantly, but eagerly. 
The brain-stormed individual who gets into competition with a 
killer at the market on a load of fleshy steers, bidding above 
intrinsic value based on current beef and by-product prices, 
needs psychopathic attention. In most instances he is a nut, 
without capacity to think intelligently, swayed by enthusiasm, 
and ready to squawk when in the inevitable finality of the 
operation he gets pinched. Bankers who encourage such asin- 
inity are guilty of even more reprehensive conduct, as they 
are supposed to tote around at least a modicum of gray matter. 


On this occasion feeders were flushed with brief financial 
success, having turned over one or more crops of cattle at sub- 
stantial profits. In many instances they had amassed small 
fortunes within a few months. Margins of $8 to $10 per ewt. 
between initial and selling prices tell the story briefly, but 
eloquently. Those who had tasted this kind of blood wanted 
more; another element, which had not participated in the dis- 
tribution, insisted on “sitting in” at a hazardous game. “Sharp- 
shooters”—a term coined by Edson White, the Armour chief— 
made more money than they had previously conceived, fleshy 
steers bought on western markets going to Chicago on thirty- 
to sixty-day feeds to make a ton of money. The eleventh-hour 
bull pyramided a situation that eventually became untenable, 
and, when the crash came, consumers were “off” beef to a large 
extent, retail prices had reached exorbitant levels, a swelling 
supply of product accumulated in coolers and distributive 
channels, and the sharpshooting element, taking fright, ceased 
competition with killers on fleshy steers overnight. What hap- 
pened was merely effect. 

The episode created no more cattle than had previously 
existed, but it was responsible for transference on an enormous 
scale from primary to secondary and final production areas. 
This is especially applicable to the Corn Belt, which between 
purchase and contract had acquired, by the end of October, a 
big cattle supply, especially when cost is reckoned with. Figures 
at market gateways do not tell the story; in fact, the statistical 
side cannot be completed until cattle reach the market ready 
for the butcher. That many of them will not figure well in the 
final accounting goes without saying. That the buying craze 
would have continued until an even more dangerous condition 
had developed, had the September break not happened, is 
equally axiomatic. The atmosphere will not clarify until the 
grist of steers that went into feeders’ hands at prices ranging 
from $13 to $15.50 per cwt. is out of the way, and until such 
liquidation has been effected conditions will not be healthy. 


‘Beef production is at the expansion stage, for a few months 
at least; but if the wiseacres of Packingtown labor under an 
impression that such increase will continue, they are due for a 
jolt, and several jolts have been handed them recently. Present 
indications are that cattle slaughter under federal inspection 
during 1928 will be about one million head less than in 1927. 
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It will go into trade history as a year of light production. 
During the first nine months, for which figures are available, 
federally inspected slaughter was 6,237,136 head, compared 
with 6,982,209 during the corresponding period of 1927. Even 
under decided expansion during September, it was but 764,212 
head, against 827,725 last year. When October-to-February 
slaughter figures are available, it will be found that, tempo- 
rarily, slaughter has increased; but the figures will express 
transference rather than production. Moving a bunch of steers 
from Texas to Kansas, or from Montana to Iowa, does not in- 
crease beef supply, potentially or otherwise. The commercial 
cattle industry is not yet at the expanding stage of the produc- 
tion cycle; in fact, all that has happened recently suggests fur- 
ther depletion of reserve stocks. In a basic sense, especially 
from the standpoint of the breeder, the prospect should be re- 
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garded as satisfactory. The crop of cattle absorbed by the 
feeding or finishing areas this fall will be liquidated with all 
possible celerity for several reasons, not the least being the fact 
that it was put in high, making holders and their financial 
backers uneasy concerning the outcome. When replacement is 
resumed, the real cattle situation will be revealed, and the 
“sharpshooter” may be afforded another opportunity. 


FEEDER MOVEMENT HEAVY 


J.E.P. 


ONFIDENCE IN BEEF-MAKING as a _ method of 

corralling a dollar, honest or otherwise. was somewhat 
impaired by the October crash in values. This impairment 
was aggravated by a 3%-cent break in hogs coincidently. “If 
they can smash the hog market in that manner, why can’t 
they do it to cattle at their own sweet will?” is a concrete 
proposition. That the break in hogs exerted an influence on 
opinion in cattle circles is not open to serious contradiction. 

Last year feeders laid in their cattle for winter operations 
late. An unpromising corn crop was a deterring factor; ex- 
pectancy of a November bargain sale was another. “Dope” 
on that corn crop was right, but the bargain sale of stock 
cattle did not materialize. This year, with a good corn crop 
in sight, advertised scarcity of stockers, and remembrance of 
the difficulty in getting cattle last fall, the country began 
buying early, feeders putting prices up on themselves until 
the situation got out of hand, thousands finding themselves in 
possession of cattle acquired at the highest prices in trade 
history, not excepting war time. All of which merely demon- 
strates that the market rarely, if ever, repeats the previous 
season’s performance. 


Such statistics as are available show that during the 
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to Go! 
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range—sets YOU KNOW are dependable 
and efficient. 
Freshman, up from. ..$ 99.50 
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Stromberg-Carlson ... 247.00 
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three-month period, July to September, more cattle went 
through the public markets to feed-lots than last year by 
25 per cent. Unfortunately, statistics do not record a steadily 
expanding direct movement from pasture to feed-lot. As 
contracting for October delivery was on a considerable scale, 
it is a reasonable conclusion that up to November first in- 
stallation of cattle that will figure in the beef supply of the 
ensuing six months will be much heavier than during the 
previous corresponding period. The increase must be deter- 
mined by 1929 slaughter figures. 

But if the July-to-October purchase was of generous pro- 
portions, it does not logically follow that 1929 beef production 
will be substantially greater than that of 1928, although a 
prospect exists that it will be unevenly distributed. Up to 
the latter part of September finishers were greedy for heavy 
cattle susceptible of a quick turn on corn, but with the slump 
in fat cattle this demand disappeared. That the region east 
of the Missouri River is still short of light cattle is indicated 
by the fact that they did not suffer in the October break, 
which carried fleshy feeders down $2.50 to $3 per cwt. It 
is a serious commentary on human judgment that an insatiable 
demand for fleshy, weighty cattle existed on a $13.50 to $14.50 
basis, but when the same type of bullock dropped to $10.50 to 
$12 they were not wanted. Choice light steers declined less 
than $1 per cwt. meanwhile. 


Had the country refrained from taking fleshy steers at 
prices which killers could not meet, the feeder movement up 
to the middle of October would have been considerably less 
in volume. This purchase is in weak hands, is pressing on 
the market, and will be cleaned up at the earliest possible 
moment. Such cattle were financed for short periods, and in 
many cases the loans will not be renewed, especially where 
the finality of the operation will necessitate figuring in red 
ink; but in the course of time liquidation will run its course, 
and, regardless of results, the country will be in the market 
for more cattle. Assumption that, because investment demand 
exceeded that of the current period of 1927 for a few weeks, 
the country is overstocked with cattle is illogical. Mere trans- 
ference is not creative. On the contrary, it exerts exactly the 
reverse influence. 


High prices undoubtedly dislodged many cattle from 
western pastures this season that otherwise would still figure 
in reserve stocks instead of immediate beef supply. Aged cattle 
were closely garnered, yearlings were shipped closer than 
would have been the case otherwise, and a short calf crop was 
well taken by feeders. Leaving the price factor out of the 
discussion, the fact remains that the replacement problem has 
lost none of its recent importance. Next spring cattle of all 
ages, sizes, weights, and descriptions will be needed in con- 
siderable numbers, and only from one source will they be 
available—the trans-Missouri pastoral region. 


Feeders and pasturemen have been inspired with caution 
by what has happened recently, but this has not changed the 
basic situation. Right now there is a broad and insistent 
demand for light cattle for development purposes, and there 
will continue to be. Along toward the rise of grass next 
spring this demand will assert itself, especially if the fat- 
cattle market is equal to a creditable performance meanwhile. 
Fven should feeders go through a grilling during the winter, 
a time must come when fat cattle will make a spurt; and 
should that condition materialize along toward March, a 
scramble for grazing cattle, plus a considerable number for 
summer feeding, will be inevitable. 


The keynote of the stock-cattle situation is that growers 
are in strong strategic position, and would be in equally strong 
statistical position if the necessary statistics were available. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Thursday, November 1, 


1928 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: KANSAS CITY 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$15.25-16.75 
I cecceapccapcentaeiese ea ecemrbmnergnsnessomecens Dts 12.75-15.25 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.) ................ 15.25-16.75 
HOE ccceccarsnensta secinschimesctsntenonsingunensasbensonannin 12.75-15.25 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.)..................-... 15.25-17.25 
OI sects ener iecinkeeipenertannnaenasaags 13.00-15.50 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) -........-----.-0+-+----» 10.25-13.00 


COMIN | iets in, See 
YEARLING STEERS: 


Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)........................ 15.75-17.25 

COON «coaches eeesetncs ee 
HEIFERS: 

Choice (850 Ibs. down)........................ 14.50-16.00 

Ge ities 12.25-14.50 

Common to Medium .... 7.75-12.25 

Choice (850 Ibs. up).... 12.00-15.25 









I, negate tericiceeetnnieccentenharetaenens 8.75-12.00 
COWS 

CE ealcrcctaticaicdcsnioee sshsbaiinicsiasiiaeictibiadiglsapain 10.00-11.00 

GERD sli essere dae besiibeniet 8.25-10.00 

Common to Medium ... 6.75- 8.25 

Low Cutters and Cutters........0....00......... 4.75- 6.75 
BULLS: 

Cau Gi Ca ek ns 8.85- 9.50 

CORI Ci II iiiicsssvcvssiivemscciccinccess 6.25- 8.85 
CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down).... 8.50-11.50 

I Wi CR i ae 6.50- 8.50 
VEALERS: 

Et. ne ) 

I eri ese cincicessancens Tee 


Calls to Commotion... ccsecccsccc cs 650 3.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS~—- 


STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 10.50-12.50 
Common to Medium.........—................. 8.50-10.50 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 10.50-13.00 
Common to Medium........................... 7.50-10.50 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice.............. 





Common to Medium 
COWS: 





Ce A Slits ccc ei 7.00- 8.00 
Common to Medium............................ 6.00- 7.00 
CALVES: 
CRU Ur Cio ee cis 10.50-13.25 
OG. anne 8.75-10.50 
HOGS 
ileavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 8.75- 9.15 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 8.60- 9.15 
Light Weights. Medium to Choice.......... 8.45- 9.10 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............. 7.75- 8.80 
RUGRGNM TOW cece ee 7.50- 8.40 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... . 7.75- 9.00 


Veeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 7.75- 9.00 


LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Good to Choice (83 Ibs. down)............ $12.25-13.50 

Medium (92 Ibs. down) 11.25-12.25 

Culls to Common (all weights).......... 8.00-11.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down)... 8.00-11.25 
WES: 

Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.50- 6.60 

Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).... 4.00- 6.35 









Culls to Common (all weights).......... 1.50- 4.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Good to Cielo. coc, NISMO 

EO ee es 10.75-11.75 


OMAHA 

$15.75-16.75 
13.50-15.75 
15.75-17.00 
13.50-15.75 
16.25-17.50 
13.50-16.25 
11.25-13.50 
8.25-11.25 


16.00-17.25 
13.50-16.00 


14.50-16.00 
12.50-14.50 
7.75-12.50 
12.25-15.25 
10.75-13.75 
8.75-11.75 


10.75-11.50 
8.75-10.75 
7.00- 8.75 
5.25- 7.00 


8.50-11.00 
6.50- 8.50 


11.00-13.50 
10.00-11.00 
7.00-10.00 


10.75-13.00 
8.00-10.75 


9.00-11.25 
7.75- 9.00 


an 
1 cS 


uw 
‘ 


So 
‘ 
-1 @ 


ow 
S 


12.00-14.00 
8.50-12.00 


$ 8.50- 9.10 
8.50- 9.10 
8.15- 9.00 
7.75- 8.60 
7.75- 8.40 


-~ 
ur 
S 
‘ : 
@ } 
oa: 
So 


$12.50-13.10 
11.75-12.50 
7.50-11.75 


7.75-10.75 
5.00- 6.60 
4.25- 6.50 


1.50- 5.00 


12.50-13.25 
11.50-12.50 


DENVER 


$14.40-15.85 
12.60-14.40 
14.50-16.00 
12.60-14.50 
10.75-12.60 
8.50-10.75 


13.25-14.50 
11.00-13.25 
7.50-11.15 
11.35-14.15 
9.75-12.75 
8.40-11.10 


9.35-10.25 
8.50- 9.35 
7.00- 8.50 
5.00- 7.00 


7.60- 8.50 
6.00- 7.60 


25-11 
25- 8. 


uw ~@ 
mw w 


a 


11.50-13.50 
9.25-11.50 


5.75- 9.25 


10.35-12.60 
7.60-10.35 
10.25-12.65 
7.50-10.25 


9.25-10.85 
7.40- 9.25 


7.40- 8.30 
6.25- 7.40 


10.75-12.50 
8.25-10.75 


$ 8.50- 9.25 
8.75- 9.25 
8.50- 9.25 
8.25- 9.00 
7.65- 8.25 


$11.75-12.85 
10.25-11.75 
9.25-10.25 


12.25-13.00 
11.50-12.25 





COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on November 
1, 1928, compared wiith October 1, 1928, and October 31, 1927: 





SLAUGHTER STEERS: Nov. 1, 1928 Oct. 1, 1928 Oct. 31, 1927 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .. $17.25-17.75 $17.00-18.00 $16.90-17.75 
SR a iccicceteicatecseremnectinneaanns 14.00-17.25 14.25-17.00 13.00-17.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................-.. 17.25-18.00  17.00-18.00 16.50-17.50 
GOOD anna cnn nase snescrercsenccccensceensecsencceeee 14,00-17.25  14.50-17.00 12.75-16.50 
Medium (800 Ibs. up).................-...+20-. 11.75-14.00 12.00-14.50 9.25-13.50 


YEARLING STEERS: 
Good to Choice...................scccccceeeeeeee) 13.75-17.25 — 14.50-18.00 = 12.25-16.25 
HEIFERS: 


COG 06 CR eos 11.00-16.25 = 11.50-17.25 9.00-15.00 
COWS: 
Ce Cc, 8.75-12.00 9.00-12.25 7.25-10.00 


FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 


Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)...............- 10.50-12.50 11.50-13.50 9.50-11.00 

Common to Medium............................... 8.50-10.50 9.00-11.75 7.50- 9.50 

Good to Choice (800 lbs. down).......... 10.50-12.75 11.75-13.50 9.25-10.50 

Common to Medium.............2..............-.-- 8.50-10.50 8.50-11.75 7.25- 9.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.) ...... 8.65- 9.40 10.25-11.25 9.60-10.40 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.)........ 11.50-13.60 11.50-14.00 12.50-14.15 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., November 2, 1928. 

T THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER the majority of 
A pretty fair killing steers were selling around $12 to $13, 
with choice heavies quoted at $14 to $15; on the mid-month 
session a load of heavy steers, weighing 1,520 pounds, topped 
the market for the month at $14.50; at the close of the month 
a good grade of killing steers was selling around $11 to $12, 
while choice heavy steers were quoted up to $14. Cows that 
sold around $8.50 to $9.50 at the close of September were sell- 
ing around $8.25 to $9.25 at the end of October. Heifers that 
sold at $10.50 to $11.50 and on up to $12 early in the month 
were bringing from $9.50 to $10.35 at the close. Early in Octo- 
ber good-quality feeder steers were selling on the Denver mar- 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 
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ket at $11.50 to $12.75; at the close a good grade was selling 
at $11 to $11.50, and on up to $12 for choice-quality feeders. 

Under the influence of lighter receipts during the past 
week, the market is showing some improvement. Buying is 
now heavier, as feeder-buyers are in position to take the stock. 
With the election out of the way, it is expected that improve- 
ment in prices will continue. The impression prevails that the 
low point has been passed in the cattle market for this fall, 
although very few traders expect to see prices back to the 
peak of mid-September. The impression also prevails that the 
supply of stock to come to market in November will be hardly 
as large as that in October, and, with an increased buying 
demand, a steady improvement is anticipated. 

Hogs.—Hog ttrade was active during the month, with a 
strong demand at all western markets. Competition was so 
_ strong on most sessions at Denver that prices were forced even 
higher than those prevailing at river markets, and often the 
hogs here sold at or near the extreme top price at Chicago. 
The Chicago market has been receiving heavy supplies of late, 
whereas western markets are short. Good-quality hogs were 
selling at a top of $10.10 on the closing sessions of September; 
by the middle of October the price had gone to $10.35, but late 
in the month the market declined, until on the closing session 
top hogs went over the scales here at $9. However, advances 
since the first of the month bring the market top to $9.40 for 
good-quality hogs. 

With ‘the advent of new-corn hogs in larger supply on the 
western markets, as expected during the next few weeks, there 
is little expectation of materially higher prices in the near 
future. However, the trade generally looks for the market to 
hold up fairly well, and the consensus of opinion is that pres- 
ent values will be well maintained throughout the season. 


Sheep.—Sheep trade was fairly active during the month 
of October, with a good demand and a large volume of busi- 
ness transacted on the Denver market. Good-quality fat lambs 
were selling around $13 to $13.10 early in October, and this 
price was well maintained to the end of the month. Feeder 
lambs, however, show a slight loss. Good-quality feeders were 
selling around $13 to $13.50 early in the month, and by the 
middle of October the top was $13.75. Late-month declines 
brought values down to $13 for best feeder lambs at the close 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 
Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one $3.75 


For calves 
under one year 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
\ SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City SantaMaria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 





No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horm 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. 1%, 1, 
114, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 
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of October. The demand for feeder lambs is good, and a large 
number is being disposed of on the Denver market to go to 
feed-lots in this territory. Indications point to a good trade 
throughout November. Many feeders of the northern Colorado 
district and other feeding sections of the state failed to con- 
tract lambs this spring and are depending on the open market 
for their supplies. The result is a stronger demand at Denver, 
and this demand is expected to continue throughout the month 
of November. Fat ewes are in good demand, at prices ranging 
up to $6. Choice fat ewes were selling a month ago at $6.25 
to $6.50. 

Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month, with 
prices holding up well throughout. The auction sales were 
well attended, and the horses offered were disposed of readily, 
shipments being made to many points in the East and South, 
and also to local districts. Good-quality heavy work-horses are 
selling at $100 to $125 a head, with good big work-mules from 
$100 to $150 a head. Chunks are bringing anywhere from $60 
to $90 a head, with lighter horses selling at $50 down. Plain 
light horses are a little slow to move, as was the case a month 
ago, buyers preferring good-quality chunky work-horses and 
heavy drafters. 

The Denver horse market is steadily improving, and the 
large volume of trade being transacted here reflects the im- 
proved demand for good-quality horses and mules all over the 
country. 


MEAT AND LIVE-STOCK SITUATION AS SEEN 
BY PACKERS 


ROM A REVIEW of the meat and live-stock market situ- 
ation during the month of October issued by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers we extract the following para 
graphs: 
PORK AND SWINE 


“The export trade in both meat and lard was quiet during 
the entire month, with the exception of a few days when there 
was a good demand on the continent for lard from stocks 
previously landed. Lard prices in the United Kingdom and 
on the continent declined with the domestic market. Prices 
of meats in the English market declined somewhat, but not so 
much as prices on the domestic market. 


“The demand for fresh pork in the domestic market was 
fairly satisfactory, notwithstanding the declines in wholesale 
prices. The price decline, which began in the latter part of 
September, continued throughout the month. In some sections 
of the country the prices of the lighter weights of fresh pork 
loins have declined almost 50 per cent in the last six weeks. 
The trade in smoked pork cuts was fairly satisfactory. Prices 
of all smoked cuts declined, especially in the case of the stand- 
ard grades of bacon, which now are wholesaling at attractive 
levels. The lard trade was fairly good, with some decline in 
prices during the latter part of the month. 

“The average price of hogs continued to decline through- 
out the month. Receipts at the leading markets were greater 
than in September, and above the total for October of last year. 
The run contained a relatively high percentage of light, unfin- 
ished pigs, which ordinarily would have been marketed later 
in the year. The percentage was not so great, however, as it 
was during the latter part of the preceding month. The qual- 
ity of the hogs received showed some improvement over the 
previous month, although the yield was low. The number of 
sows sent to market was proportionately smaller than in the 
same month of last year, and weights of the sows were lighter. 


CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Cattle receipts at the principal markets for the month 
of October showed a slight decrease, as compared with previous 
months, but were considerably smaller than in the same period a 
year ago. With continued liberal receipts in the first week, the 
live market showed further declines on all classes of cattle, 
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the lower price-level stimulating the demand for stockers and 
feeders. With more moderate receipts and improved quality 
during the second week, prices on all grades of steers showed 
appreciable gains over the previous week, although some 
further weakness was noted in butcher stock and in canners 
and cutters. Receipts of cattle were fairly liberal during the 
third week, and the market on steers declined sharply, other 
grades also sharing somewhalt in the down-turn. The bulk of 
steers and yearlings showed further weakness toward the 
close, with butcher stock remaining about steady, and canners 
and cutters showing a slight advance. 

“The dressed-beef market was slow and draggy through- 
out the month. 


“Leather prices declined, owing to reduced demand, and 
hide prices consequently went lower. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Arrivals of sheep and lambs during ‘the first week were 
extremely heavy, and market prices showed further declines. . 
However, with lighter receipts in the second week and further 
shortening up in receipts during the balance of the month, 
largely as a result of a decrease in the supply of western 
range lambs, the market reacted, recovering some of the recent 
losses and showing a stronger tendency toward the close. 

“On account of liberal supplies, the dressed-lamb market 
was unsatisfactory throughout the month, showing a slight 
tendency to improve toward the close. 

“The wool market was only fairly active, without much 
change in prices.” 


LARGER CATTLE RECEIPTS DEPRESS 
HIDE VALUES 


J. E. P. 


IDES SHOULD BE GOOD PROPERTY. Current take- 

off is light, the leather market is healthy, and the South 
American hide market is firm. Increased cattle receipts in 
October naturally had a depressing influence on hide values, 
and at the new scale of prices the market should show better 
action. Killers say that considerable interest is manifested, 
which has stiffened their spines, and they no longer make con- 
cessions. Tanners put up the usual plea that the leather 
business does not warrant higher hide prices, and they show 
no disposition to accumulate. A heavy fall movement of un- 
finished cattle to feed-lots is their main contention that hides 
will work lower, 

The industry has been awaiting settlement of the presi- 
dential controversy, although that event should not exert an 
influence on values, as no tariff problem is involved. However, 
it is an excuse, and when the election has passed a broad move- 
ment from packers’ cellars to tanners’ pits may develop. 

Independent packer productions are quiet, and waiting for 
some sizable movement of big packers. Last business on inde- 
pendent packers was on a basis of 17% cents for all-weight 
native cows and steers, 1642 cents on branded steers, 11% 
cents on native bulls, and 10% cents on branded bulls. 

‘Country hides are slow and waiting. There is a demand 
for all-weights at 14% cents, selected, delivered. Many smaller 
outside dealers are holding their stocks, hoping to do better 
after big packer hides clear. 


MORE ACTIVITY IN WOOL 


CTIVITY HAS DEVELOPED in the wool market re- 
A cently. Especially in the case of half-blood quality and 
finer is demand picking up. Conditions at the mills have im- 
proved, particularly in women’s-wear lines. Foreign markets, 
both primary and secondary, are distinctly stronger, Austra- 
lian prices having been marked up one to two cents, clean 
basis, on Merino wools. 
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During the last week of October around 
pounds, mostly territory wools, were-dléd¥éd- ih the Boston 
market at fully steady prices. Some of the large mills have 
filed big orders. Cooler weather has been effective in reviving 
the market for piece goods, also stimulating clothing trade. 

Foreign markets are decidedly bullish on fine wools, which 
constitute 90 per cent of dealers’ holdings in this country at 
the present time. Medium wools have not been neglected, how- 
ever, and are decidedly active; but at the moment mill buyers 
are more concerned with the finer qualities. 


The evident policy of weavers is to avoid buying in ad- 
vance of actual needs, which tends to stabilize prices, as they 
are under the necessity of replenishing constantly. In any 
event, the fundamentaal soundness of the market cannot be 
questioned, and there is a pronounced tendency to broaden. 

Half-blood wools are strong, with the best combing Mon- 
tana and similar kinds quotable at $1.07 to $1.08, clean basis, 
sales of Idaho and Lakeview wool having been made at $1.05. 
Three-eighths are quotable at 90 cents to $1.03 for territories, 
and quarters at 90 to 95 cents. 

A feature of the market is increase in demand for wool 
goods for women’s wear, not only in coarser sports cloths, 
overcoating, and cloaking lines, but in finer lines of dress 
goods. Some spinners are operating half their capacity with 
women’s-wear lines. 


Every indication points to a broad winter market. 








GENUINE ITALIAN 


BURDIZZO 


Patented Pincers for Bloodless Castration 
of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Horses, Ete. 






















Used in foreign countries for 20 years. En- 
dorsed by highest veterinarian authorities. Crushes 
the cords under the skin, causing the testicles to 
atrophy. No bleeding, infection or setback. Lambs 
also tailed without bleeding. 

Let us send descriptive literature. 
log of breeders’ supplies. 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


1951 Speer Blvd. 


Also cata- 





Denver, Colo. 






















READ THIS! 
LIVE OAK COUNTY, TEXAS, ACREAGE 


FARMS AND RANCHES, both improved and unimproved, at 
prices you can pay, and on terms you can meet. Taxes here 
are low. Lands are abundantly watered by wells with wind- 
mills, and also by the Nueces River. 

Live Oak County offers you a home where the climate is ideal 
and healthful, with good schools and churches. Write us for 
any information desired. 


JESSE GILLETT RISER, George West, Texas 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, f.0.b. Dallas, Texas, 
C was priced on November 3 at $43. Kansas City hay prices 
on November 2 were as follows: Alfalfa—No, 1 extra leafy, 
$26.50 to $28; No. 2 extra leafy, $25 to $26; No. 1, $24 to 
$24.50; No. 2 leafy, $20.50 to $23.50; No. 2, $18 to $20; No. 3 
leafy, $16 to $17.50; No. 3, $14 to $15.50; sample, $11 to $13.50; 
prairie—No. 1, $11 to $11.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, 
$6.50 to $9; sample, $5.50 to $6; timothy—No. 1, $14.50 to $16; 
No. 2, $11.50 to $14; No. 3, $7 to $11; sample, $6 to $6.50; 
timothy clover-mixed—No. 1, $15.50 up; No. 2, $11.50 to $14; 
No. 3, $7 to $11. 


Packing Plant for Panama 


A project is under way for the establishment of a modern 
packing-house in Panama to supply domestic needs, and later, 
if the venture proves successful, to engage in the export trade. 


‘funn’ Texas Star Brand 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 
Sales Agent Denver District 
G. H. ELLERBE, 714 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


Telephone, Keystone 4019 
Get OUR Prices 








QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 
NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 

WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Quanah, Texas 
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WANTED TO BUY 
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| 
Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also i 
| 
| 
| 


all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices and tags. 


BRUCE BAG & BURLAP CO. 
1613 Pearlstone Street, Dallas, Texas 
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RADE REVIEW 





SEPTEMBER FOREIGN COMMERCE 


XPORTS OF MERCHANDISE in September exceeded 

those of August by 12.1 per cent, and were practically 
the same as in September a year ago, while imports declined 
7.4 per cent from the previous month and 6 per cent from 
September, 1927. The figures for September and the nine 
months ending September, 1928 and 1927, follow: 














—_—_ oe = 
September | ae ding 
1928 1927 1928 | 1927 
Exports...........-| $426,000,000 | $425,267,000 |$3,562,725,000 |$3,508,120,000 
Imports..............--.. 321,000,000 | 342,154,000 | 3,071,576,000 | 3,153,502,000 


Excess of exports.| $105,000,000 $ 83,113, 000 $ 491,149,000 |$ 8: 54, 618,000 





EXPORTS OF MEATS IN SEPTEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of September and the 
nine months ending September, 1928, as compared with the 
ecrresponding periods of 1927, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





























| September Nine Months Ending 
eptember 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Beef, fresh................. 100,783 131,865 1,470,195 1,329,536 
Beef, pickled.............. 497,837 1,369,822 7,200,323 12,471,405 
Beef, canned.............. 48,304 107,639 1,568,003 2,210,524 
let 662 | 5,839,444 6,019,971 49,052,121 64,613,999 
ORIN Se 6,486,368 7,629,297 59,290,642 80,625,464 

PORK PRODUCTS 
Nine Months Ending 
September | September 

1928 1927 ee 1928 1927 
Pork, fresh............:. 618, 810° 532,419 8,771, 877 5,351,296 
Pork, pickled. oki 2,947,433 3,347,294 25,275,958 23,120,620 
ee ate 6,880,703 11,619,752 96,546,893 82,580,434 
Cumberland sides...... 355,084 1,104,654 4,386,997 7,015,708 
Hams and shoulders 6,680,586 11,122,944 103,245,457 97,701,335 
Wiltshire sides........... 39,719 104,904 590,526 517,803 
Sausage, canned....... 182,105 217,299 1,522,357 2,894,561 
BING see cccenicsdacincaiciees 46,158,066 59,735,969 545,783,811 518,456,672 
Lard compounds....... 277,540 770,894 3,362,626 7,727,117 
Neutral lard............... 1,456,106 1,546,043 19,939,082 15,697,621 
90, 102, 182 | 8 809, 425, 584 761,063,162 


PES tisccecccas 65,596,152 





TRADE IN MUTTON AND LAMB 


FTER PRESENTING A TABLE showing the decline in 
lamb consumption in practically all the countries of the 
world since the pre-war period, Armour’s Monthly Letter to 
Animal Husbandmen for November discusses the conclusion to 
be drawn from the figures. Per-capita consumption of lamb in 
the United States, we are told, decreased from 8.1 pounds in 
1912 to 5.4 pounds in 1927. 


“This trend in lamb consumption is quite significant if only 
the United States were taken into consideration. The sheep 
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industry in this country is now approaching the volume of 
production which prevailed around 1910, but the important 
difference in the situation is the continually increasing price- 
level, due to the growing demand of consumers. In other words, 
the last few years have seen increasing quantities of lamb and 
mutton consumed at higher prices, due to the increased propor- 
tion of lamb as compared to mutton in the market offerings, 
and the improved quality and desirability of the resulting meat. 
As a matter of fact, the number of sheep and lambs in the 
United States at present is the largest in sixteen years. In 
spite of this favorable outlook, . . . the decrease in lamb con- 
sumption becomes a factor of first importance. 


“This trend toward a lessor consumption is of principal 
significance in the United States and Canada, because these 
are the only two countries reporting an important increase in 
lamb during the current and coming market seasons. Last 
spring (1928) a serious problem was faced in the United 
States, due to both increased numbers and weights of lambs 
available for market, and a serious price-break was averted 
only through the joint efforts of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the National Wool Growers’ Association, the 
feeders in the Colorado and Nebraska lamb-feeding districts, 
and the meat-packers.” 


On the international trade in mutton and lamb we quote 
the following comments: 


“Of the seven principal exporting countries, New Zealand 
averaged to export 46.37 per cent of the total; Argentina, 
29.23 per cent; Australia, 15.02 per cent; Uruguay, 6.46 per 
cent; Netherlands, 2.60 per cent; and Canada, 0.28 per cent, 
The Union of South Africa exported only 0.04 per cent of the 
{total export] volume. For contrast, the imports of the seven 
principal importing countries are given: United Kingdom, 94.3 
per cent; France, 3.61 per cent; Germany, 0.80 per cent; 
United States, 0.49 per cent; Belgium, 0.45 per cent; Den- 
mark, 0.22 per cent; and Sweden, 0.13 per cent. 

“The only important prospect of change in the import 
situation would be through the movement of lamb from other 
countries into the United States. Under present circumstances, 
the chance of this seems very slim, although some hope is being 
held out to the British colonies by British papers. A recent 
article in the Daily Express (London), October 4, reads as 
follows: ‘America, which a short time ago provided no mar- 
ket for imported mutton, has now begun—although, as yet, on 
a small scale—to buy, and the New Zealand packers are striv- 
ing to develop ithis new custom. ... We still import 270,000 
tons of mutton and lamb, and New Zealand sends us about five 
million carcasses a year—about half our entire supply; but 
should the development of the American market speed up, the 
price of home-grown sheep and lambs would rise.’ 

“The probability of such a change in the import trade 
occurring seems rather remote, in the face of increased pro- 
duction in the United States, the traditional tariff policy, the 
general attitude of politicians to desire to do something to assist 
agriculture, and the tendency of tthe American packers to con- 
centrate on the merchandising of domestic production and to 
keep their foreign businesses separate from their American.” 


With reference to the outlook in the United States the 
Vonthly Letter has this to say: 


“At the present time the immediate economic situation in 
the United States looks bright for the consumption of mutton 
and lamb. ... In fact, the sheep industry is in one of its most 
profitable periods. The industry is on the upward swing of the 
production cycle, and prices have failed to show the recession 
which has always characterized expansion in the past. This 
can only be explained by growing demand, undoubtedly stim- 
ulated by the campaigns in favor of this meat, but successful 
only because of the improvement in quality and desirability 
of lamb as a food.... 

“Finally, to consider the situation in the United States, 
we have increased our sheep population very fast, and we are 
not going to keep up this speed. In a general way, production 
of sheep and wool depends upon the ttariff in a considerable 
measure, and, in the event of no change in governmental policy 
mn the near future, the sheep situation should continue favorable 
for some time to come. Prices of sheep have been good, and 
there is an excellent demand for breeding ewes. ucers 
are taking ewe lambs for the Corn Belt, and they will be grow- 
ing them out to advantage during the next year.” 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 


DRESSED MEATS 


Thursday, November 1, 


1928 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 


SER (arscticdaccneccenssectsniidinasasciceteioomianonned $23,50-25.00 

NIE eo iaslecttivace sckoseccnsinemtpciandendeemeseiasicacine 22.00-24.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 lbs.) : 

CINE issinse acces ncetectietetingiabtantenordes 24.50-26.50 

NN, sescsia accra irccesicelichaccsiiaaitaiciosacebas chit dcogatccccd |S 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 

I cis ticrtetieceanignecsuasisanciocanessncinac A 

IE oii cinscntceantinccninne eters 15.50-17.50 
YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 lbs.) : 

NCA oa cincpsiccrissciateceinbcickananth stnsdoabeodisiciaioninds Me 

I da iach eck ctceciencedicaencics onic ceesncsnsi sca. 

NII hi csacrac acces cnesecocrsoasaetcacuiceaacaenans 19.00-23.00 
COWS: 

WIN sine cicensicidanacersnn duaduaibeci estimations .. 16.00-17.00 

NI cecilia nc alia ete ta ceschatanrcan 14.00-16.00 

CO sisecisecictan carey cbccandcnitccnatamncnacapaten 13.00-14.00 
VEALERS: 

CN piasiloicettoapenss stasis ens 23.00-24.00 

NN aia casrin sicher et beleteiscecee in 19.00-21.00 

NI ick cctecenrsccccesnindscccieciiaeennns 17.00-19.00 
CALVES: 

RN iste scientensceetestecicaisaeicniweconeesssaenc 19.00-21.00 

RN Sassi cassava esta roca osngcstacbagdasauietéaon 17.00-19.00 

TRE iis accreted nates 15.00-17.00 

UI beesenncreciie eens aes 13.00-15.00 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


$24.00-25.50 $25.50-27.50 


22.00-24.00 


19.50-22.00 
17.50-19.50 


17.50 18.50 
16.50-17.50 
15.50-16.50 


24.00-27.00 
21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 


17.00-18.00 
15.00-17.00 
14.00-15.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMBS (38 Ibs. down) : 


MRI Pxhttos Cece iaiend epee $23.00-24.00 

MO Sis pace he Fo 22.00-23.00 

Medium seseeeceeeeeeee 20.00-22.00 

I ssh 18.00-20.00 
LAMBS (39 to 45 Ibs.) : 

CN apices sonic Seca ess 23.00-24.00 

RN ascites terntaccicce tata ete ii cee yg ch a 22.00-23.00 

PII I cide a 20.00-22.00 
LAMBS (46 to 55 Ibs.) : 

I sak pak ociccinct lean ccna aeciaetatesiaciasis 21.00-22.00 

ANN agitate cect  e k 20.00-21.00 
MUTTON (Ewes, 70 lbs. down) : 

NEO ccna hl cree ee recta glare 11.00-13.00 

NN co icc ches haba liketcec aac eata vast 9.00-11.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

A OG icteric $20.00-22.00 

PO i Wie Stee E 19.00-21.00 

RR Oe ei 18.00-20.00 

Ripe i Oe ee 15.00-17.00 


Cowboy Boots 


Several pairs of them in your 
wardrobe represent economy. 


Our line of quality boots con- 
tains many styles from which to 
pick, and you will find the kind 
you want in our illustrated book- 
let, sent on request. No obliga- 
tion. 


Dave Pasada 
1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


$24.00-25.00 
23.00-24.00 
21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


24.00-25.00 
23.00-24.00 
21.00-23.00 


22.00-23.00 
21.00-22.00 


11.00-13.00 
9.00-11.00 


$23.50-25.00 
23.50-25.00 
22.50-24.00 
19.00-21.00 


23.00-26.00 


26.00-27.50 
23.00-26.00 


19.00-23.00 
17.00-19.00 


26.50-28.00 
24.50-26.50 


17.00-19.00 
16.00-18.00 
15.00-16.00 


26.00-28.00 
23.00-26.00 
20.00-23.00 
18.00-20.00 


21.00-23.00 
18.00-21.00 
15.00-18.00 
14.00-16.00 


$25.00-27.00 
24.00-26.00 
22.00-24.00 
20.00-21.00 


25.00-27.00 
24.00-26.00 
22.00-24.00 


20.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


12.00-13.50 
10.00-12.00 


$22.00-25.00 
22.00-24.00 
20.00-22.00 
17.00-20.00 











WORLD’S MEAT PRODUCTION 


UMMARIZING the world’s wheat and meat production 

since the World War, a recent bulletin put out by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington has this to say of 
international trade conditions: 


“In beef cattle the United States leads the world, with 
close to 60,000,000 head. Russia probably ranks next with 
slightly under 40,000,000, although both Argentina and Brazil 
have almost as many. Germany, France, and Australia follow 
with 17,000,000, 14,000,000, and 13,000,000. There are heavy 
holdings of cattle in India and other parts of the Orient, but 
the beef production from these countries is very light, owing 
to religious scruples and vegetarian habits. 

“The World War seems greatly to have affected the meat- 
eating habits of the West. Apparently France learned meat- 
eating from her allies. Her pre-war imports of beef were only 
41,000,000 pounds, while she exported 62,000,000 pounds. Now 
the exports have been cut almost to one-half the former figure, 
while the imports have increased more than sixfold. They are 
now 7% per cent of all international exvorts. 

“Germany has doubled her imports, and now takes 13 per 
cent of world shipments. Her exports both before and since 
the war are negligible. 

“As with bread, so with beef, Great Britain is the greatest 
importer. She imports now more than 1,750,000,000 pounds 
per year, against 1,250,000,000 in pre-war days. 

“Changes in the sources of beef have not been great; 
rather, the pre-war tendencies have been followed out. Russia 
was never an important factor in Europe’s beef supply, and 
her withdrawal from European affairs had little effect on the 
meat trade. 

“Argentina is the world’s chief beef-purveyor. Before the 
war her contribution was 45 per cent of the total international 
exports; now it has grown to 50 per cent. Uruguay is a poor 
second with 11 per cent—about double her pre-war proportion. 
Australia, which furnished 14 per cent of beef shipments be- 
fore 1914, sends out only 9 per cent now. The United States, 
too, has dropped from a 10 per cent contribution in the years 
prior to the war to 5 per cent today. 

“The only other country with exports which equal 5 per 
cent of world exports is, strangely, the Netherlands, with more 
than 7 per cent. This country has only 2,000,000 cattle. The 
explanation lies in the heavy imports of beef, most of which 
are re-exported. 

“Because the teeming population of the East lives largely 
on rice, it would be natural to assume that more rice is grown 
than wheat. But the fact that the people of the West are, on 
the whole, much better fed apparently turns the scale in favor 
of wheat. The average estimated world rice crop for five 
years preceding the World War was 2,500,000,000 bushels, 
while the corresponding wheat crop was approximately 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels greater. The average annual crops for the 
years 1921 to 1925 were nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels for rice, 
and nearly 4,000,000,000 bushels for wheat. 

“A much smaller percentage of the rice crop enters inter- 
national trade than that of the wheat crop. In pre-war days 
8 per cent of the world’s rice production was exported, as 
against 23 per cent of the total wheat. The percentages now 
are practically the same. 

“Pork plays second fiddle to beef among the meats con- 
sumed by’man. There are far fewer hogs in the world than 
cattle—about 250,000,000 as against more than 600,000,000. 
The United States leads all other countries in the number of 
its hogs—between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000. The nearest 
competitors are Germany with 16,000,000, and Russia with 
14,000,000. 

“The United States is also first in pork exports, sending 
out nearly 1,250,000,000 pounds—more than half the total inter- 
national shipments. The next most important exporters are 
Denmark with 463,000,000 pounds, and the Netherlands with 
259,000,000. 

“In pork England is again the world’s best customer, 
taking more than 1,330,000,000 pounds of the world’s exports— 
57 per cent of the total.” 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 16, 1928. 


HE PENALTY for the dry weather of the last three 

months—agreeable enough to holiday-makers—is now vis- 
ible in the bare pastures of the English countryside; for at the 
back of these sunny, pleasant months has undoubtedly been a 
drought, scarcely perceived by the townsfolk, as the tempera- 
ture has rarely been very high during that period. This is one 
more addition to the many troubles of English stock-breeders 
and graziers. It is particularly noticeable in the south and 
east of England, which have missed the rain that fell at fre- 
quent intervals in the north and west. On an average, the 
autumn grass is so short that the deficiency has to be made 
up with hay from three weeks to a month earlier than usual, 
There is never much margin, if any, in the English hay rations, 
and the real trouble will come between the last of the hay and 
the beginning of next season’s grass. The difficulty might be 
met, in part, by reducing the herds and flocks, but most farmers 
regard this as a too drastic remedy in view of the possibility— 
or, at any rate, the hope—that the coming winter may be mild 
and make up to some extent for the autumn deficiency. The 
English farmer is generally believed to be a pessimist, but he 
is optimistic enough when in a tight corner. 

Some of the daily papers are keeping alive the demand for 
prohibiting the admission of South American chilled beef into 
this country, and are making as much as they can of the fact 
that experiments are being made in the ministry of agricul- 
ture’s laboratory at New Haw, Surrey, and in the neighboring 
experimental station at Pirbright, with a view to ascertaining 
the risks involved. People who look below the surface believe 
that the government knows all that it is possible to know about 
the conveyance of foot-and-mouth disease in chilled beef. The 
whole question will be decided, not on scientific, but on political 
and economic grounds. The simple fact is that the prohibition 
of chilled beef would make, not only beef, but all classes of 
meat, still dearer than they are at present. This is denied by 
the protagonists of a ban, who point out that the prohibition 
of continental meat during the last few years has not made 
meat in England any dearer, on the average. That is true, but 
the fact to be remembered is that the quantity of fresh meat 
imported into England from the continent until the prohibi- 
tion was, with the exception of pork, a negligible quantity; 
and as to pork (mainly Dutch), the gap was soon filled by 
increased home killings and greatly increased supplies from 
New Zealand and Argentina. No government dare run the 
risk of cutting off so substantial a contribution to our meat 
supplies as that coming from South America. In the past, 
governments have fallen for less errors of judgment. 

In its annual report, just to hand, the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board takes credit to itself for the new markets 
for New Zealand meat in the United States and Canada. It is 
mentioned that, coinciding with tthe arrival of the board’s Lon- 
don manager, Mr. R. S. Forsyth, in New York last October, 
the board shipped to that city a consignment of beef, mutton, 
and lamb. It is claimed for the beef that it met a very favor- 
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able market, and realized good prices. Later in the season 
the board purchased and shipped to New York 32,514 carcasses 
of lamb, a large quantity of which was sold through large 
chain retail stores, and the retailers who handled those lambs 
were said to be very well pleased with the quality. The report 
admits that there is a great prejudice against frozen meat in 
the United States, and adds: “Having in view the possibilities 
of a market for beef in the United States, the board is investi- 
gating the question of making a trial shipment of chilled beef 
to that market.” Our enterprising dominion seems to be build- 
ing on the fact that she is free from foot-and-mouth disease, 
and that it is worth while to make at least a trial with chilled 
beef for the United States. One admires her optimism, but 
the thing is by no means as simple as it may seem. It would 
take New Zealand, and Australia too, a long time to bring 
their beef herds up to anything like the quality of the best 
Argentine beef. 

When all is said, it is plain enough that New Zealand’s 
great market for many years to come will be Great Britain. 
She has not latterly sent us much frozen meat. That is partly 
due to the fact that the frozen beef of Queensland and Argen- 
tina is of superior quality, and she has not greatly troubled, 
seeing that her mutton and lamb, and latterly her pork, have 
been very acceptable in the English market. New Zealand 
lamb and pork are by far the best now imported into England. 
There is, moreover, the still more striking factor that New 
Zealand is becoming more and more the dairy of the British 
Empire. 


LIVE-STOCK RAISING IN HAITI 


N MAY 3, 1916, a treaty was signed between the United 
States and Haiti, under the terms of which five American 
officials, headed by a high commissioner, were authorized to 
give advice to the government of Haiti in the organization of 
the gendarmerie, finances, public works, public health, and 
agriculture of that republic. In February, 1925, the high com- 
missioner, Dr. George F. Freeman, was in Texas in connection 
with the agricultural organization work, and asked J. E. Boog- 
Scott, of Fort Worth, to purchase some live stock for distribu- 
tion in Haiti, and to take a trip to that republic with a view to 
looking over the range and the possibilities of opening a live- 

stock experiment station on the Central Plains. 
In the Cattleman Mr. Boog-Scott tells of his experiences: 


“It was November, 1925, before any land was available 
for development here, and I had an opportunity of seeing a 
good deal of Haiti and Santo Domingo. I also made a trip to 
Jamaica to buy some mules to work on the station. Both of 
these countries are much more developed along live-stock lines 
than Haiti. Indeed, Haiti has always depended upon Santo 
Domingo and this section for its supply of beef cattle. Here 
the supply, which before the last revolution was quite large, 
had dwindled to a point where two-thirds of the beeves killed in 
Port-au-Prince were driven across from Santo Domingo. This 
made quite a strain on the finances of a small country like this, 
that should be self-supporting, as there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres that should be producing live stock that are not 
being used for anything. For this purpose the station was 
finally located here, to study ways and means to increase the 
supply of beef for the country and encourage a revival of 
interest in the handling of live stock. 

“With this in mind, the government decided to import 
some Dominican cows and give them out on shares to the small 
planters; so I made several trips to Santo Domingo, and finally 
gave out 572 head in 1926 on much more liberal terms than 
any cattle had ever been put out here before. The planter gets 
the first and third calf, and when he delivers the second and 
fourth calf here he gets title to the cow. These terms were so 
favorable that they thought there must be some trick in the 
contract, and they were a little slow at first in accepting them. 
All kinds of stories were going the rounds, put out by the 
opposition to the government. One of these tales was that I 
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would brand the man who took the cow with the same numbers 
branded on the cow for identification. 

“This station has about 1,600 acres, and may sound like 
a horse pasture to some of your readers. However, if it were 
properly watered, it might run 800 head during the rainy 
season from the first of May to the fifteenth of November. I 
had one animal to three acres last year on a Madam Michel 
grass pasture, and you couldn’t tell they had been there except 
by the spots they had kept grazed down. They will not eat 
this grass after it gets tough, and always keep clipping off 
where it has been grazed a day or two before. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it wouldn’t stand one to the acre on the flat places. 

“Our great problem here is to find grasses that will not 
get too rank and woody, and will hold on through the dry 
season from November to April. During these months we only 
get about two inches of rain, but have a heavy dew at night, 
which helps to keep things going. 

“The main thing to keep in mind is that we are doing all 
this for the Haitians, and that they have never been accus- 
tomed to taking care of any animals except their fighting cocks, 
and would never think of feeding cattle if they had to cut all 
the feed for them, but might increase their live stock if we 
can find and scatter a grass or grasses that will look after 
themselves and stay in good shape during the dry season. 

“I believe that by selecting for uniform quality and color 
we can produce here a wonderfully hardy beef breed of cattle 
for the tropics that will not have the disadvantage of mixing 
breeds, as these cattle are practically all of one origin. With 
this in mind, I have already selected thirty head of good black, 
short-haired Spanish cows and two black bulls, and am going 
to try to find a good dun bull to breed to the few good dun 
cows we have and breed these colors separately. We have fifty 
more cows on the road from Santo Domingo that have been 
selected for beef type, which are black and dun in color. These 
cattle have been here since Columbus left them, and no one so 
far has tried to improve them. All the cattle we import have 
to be tick-immune, and all I have seen carry about four times 
as many ticks as these short-haired Spanish cattle, which have 
also the advantage of being gentle and easily handled—a very 
important thing in a country where most of the cattle work 
has to be done on foot.” 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Argentina to Offer Inducements for British Trade 


A proposal has been made in Argentina for a 10 per cent 
reduction in import duties on British goods, on condition that 
Great Britain reciprocate by imposing no restrictions on the 
import of Argentine meats, 


New Meat Establishment for Havana 
An American-owned company in Havana is preparing to 
open a retail establishment for the sale of fresh refrigerated 
naltive meat, in competition with that now imported from the 
United States. If successful, it is the intention to open a 
chain of retail stores, 


Prickly Pear as Sheep Feed 


Experiments carried on in the Union of South Africa have 
shown that sheep can exist on prickly pear, without water, for 
an indefinite period. The pear was fed in various ways, and 
augmented by a small quantity of alfalfa. 


World’s Wool Production 


These figures have been published as showing the wool 
clip of the principal wool-producing countries of the world in 
1927 (in pounds): 


Australia —.......... _..----+------- 855,000,000 
Argentina ............ pais itcocsacaitiie 331,000,000 
Uniited States ............. .......... 328,000,000 
South Africa ............ Be .. 251,000,000 
ce sks oe rcs eislbclcn .. 237,000,000 
New Zealand .... .. ... _ 202,000,000 
TD iss ics as 60,000,000 
Nii Bastien cain ceed een tmccmesucakaninel 35,000,000 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TION IN OCTOBER 


Ranges.—Dry, warm weather had rap- 
idly dried and cured the grass on west- 
ern ranges, cutting the crop of range 
feed in places, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its October report. 
Fall ranges were dry over most of the 
western country, and winter ranges had 
a short supply of forage. Rain had im- 
proved ranges in southern and western 
Texas, the eastern part of New Mexico, 
and parts of southern Arizona. Winter 
sheep ranges in Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and 
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STOP age Rend profits because of con- 
tagious abortion. Great numbers of 
herd owners claim that the use of 


GERMAT ONE 


has saved their calves and increased their 
profits. They mix Germatone with the salt 
and the cattle treat themselves at a cost of 
only 3cts. per head per month. Price $5, 
3 cans $10, treats 120 cows 90 days. Dairy 
Trial Size $1.50, treats 10 cows, 90 days. 


Free Booklet and Literature on request. 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 


439 Lincoln Street Denver, Colo. 
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Nevada were very dry and had a short 
supply of feed. As a consequence, more 
than the usual amount of supplemental 
feeding will be necessary. The hay crop 
in the West is generally a little lighter 
than last season, with a very small carry- 
over of old hay. There is a large crop 
of feed grains and roughage. Condition 
of western ranges was 85 per cent of 
normal, compared with 87 per cent the 
previous month and 94 per cent a year 
ago. 

Cattle-—Cattle on western ranges were 
generally in very good flesh, and the sup- 
ply of cattle for market was in satisfac- 
tory condition. The cattle industry is 
now on an advantageous basis, and prices 
this fall have resulted in close selling to 
clean up old-time obligations. There has 
been very little tendency to restock, and 
a light local demand for cattle, many 
calves having been sold and contracted, 
with a tendency to sell old cows and fat 
heifers. Condition of cattle at the begin- 
ning of October was 91 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 92 per cent the 
month before and 93 per cent a year ago. 

Sheep.—Sheep moving from summer 
ranges had found dry fall feed, result- 
ing in a heavy run of lambs to market. 
Sheep and lambs were in good condition, 
but, due to dry ranges, the fall run of 
lambs contained more feeder lambs than 
last fall. There was a strong tendency 
to hold ewe lambs, and a good local de- 
mand, with prices up to 13 and 14 cents. 
There was a fair demand for old ewes in 
some sections. With dry ranges on winter 


Strong City, Kan. 
Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Gentlemen: 


Pender, Neb. 


Your Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine has 


done away with the lice on my cattle. 


Has saved me money in buying this machine. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) LESTER B. URSCHEL. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


We invite investigation. 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. ft: wi i = mer of 


805 Third Street 
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PENDEE, NEBRASKA 224 Dipping Machine. 
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grazing-grounds west of the Continental 
Divide, sheepmen will need to buy sup- 
plemental feeds. Texas sheep had shown 
a considerable gain in condition, due to 
better feed. Condition of sheep and lambs 
was 92 per cent of normal, compared with 
91 per cent in September and 95 per cent 
a year ago. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR FEEDER 
CATTLE 


Keen demand for stockers and feeders 
has been the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in the cattle-feeding situation this 
fall, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. During the three 
months, July to September, shipments of 
such cattle into the eleven Corn Belt 
states were 45 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the same months of 1927, and slightly 
in excess of those of 1926 and 1925. 
Average prices were about 35 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and from 70 to 
75 per cent higher than in 1926 and 1925. 

It is, however, not expected that the 
movement of unfinished cattle into the 
Corn Belt during the remainder of the 
year will continue at the same rate of 
increase over 1927, when purchases from 
October to December were exceptionally 
large, owing to the feed situation. 


CORN BELT TO FEED MORE LAMBS 


Indications early in October were that 
lamb-feeding in the Corn Belt this fall 
and winter would show an increase over 
last year, but that the western states 
would feed a considerably smaller num- 
ber. Shipments both through stock-yards 
and direct to feed-lots in the Corn Belt 
territory are reported to have exceeded 
those of last fall, except in Nebraska. 
The outlook was for much-reduced feed- 
ing operations in northern Colorado and 
west o* the Continental Divide, but for 
some increases in Wyoming and Montana. 


LIVE STOCK HUSBANDRY ON 
RANGE AND PASTURE 


Under this title, Arthur W. Sampson, 
associate professor of forestry and plant 
ecologist in the Agriculture Experiment 
Station, University of California, has 
assembled more than 400 pages of text 
material, which are published as a com- 
panion volume to “Range and Pasture 
Management” and “Native American 
Forage Plants.” The three volumes con- 
stitute the first serious attempt to pre- 
sent in a comprehensive way the princi- 
ples of range management, the charac- 
teristic pasture plants and their life-his- 
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tories, and the management of live stock 
on range and pasture. 

The present book is intended princi- 
pally to provide basic instruction for 
those who wish to train themselves as 
range technicians and for those who 
plan to engage in live-stock raising. The 
work also emphasizes ithe many interests 
closely related to the grazing industry. 

(The subject material is presented un- 
der four broad subdivisions: Part I, 
“Range History and Live Stock Improve- 
ment,” traces the introduction of live 
stock on this continent and considers the 
probable trend of the future meat sup- 
ply in this country. Part II, “Live Stock 
Husbandry of Sheep and Goats,” points 
out the most approved ways of handling 
live stock with respect to seasons of pas- 
ture use to insure a continuous produc- 
tion of nutritious forage, and discusses 
the adaptability of leading breeds of 
sheep and goats on both range and farm. 
Part III, “Pasture Husbandry of Beef 
Cattle,” is covered in six chapters and 
treats of the management of cattle on 
different pasture types. Part IV, “The 
Economics of Pasture Live Stock,” is con- 
cerned with ithe cost of raising and grow- 
ing domestic foraging animals, and in 
this connection presents a system of cost- 
keeping which should prove of much prac- 
tical value to the stockman. Considera- 
tion is also given to the control of ani- 
mals that prey upon live stock, rodents 
that destroy pasture forage, and the re- 
lation of wild-animal life, game pre- 
serves, and recreation areas to livestock 
grazing. 

Principles and practices brought out 
are illustrated by 115 figures, most of 
which are halftones. The typography of 
the book is excellent. 


KOSHER BUTCHER STRIKE ENDED 


Settlement of a strike of 9,000 kosher 
retail butchers in Greater New York 
against conditions in the meat trade of 
that city was announced early this 
month by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Acting as the personal represen. 
tative of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Dr, John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, conferred with lead- 
ers of the opposing factions. Through 
his intercession and arbitration, the 
strike, which began on October 19, ended 
on October 30. 

The industrial conflict was unusual in 
many respects. It represented essen- 
tially a protest of kosher butchers 
against certain trade practices, and espe- 
cially the operations of meat speculators. 
During the twelve days of the strike no 
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kosher meat was sold, and approximately 
two million Jewish inhabitants of 
Greater New York were practically with- 
out meat. 


“WILDERNESS” AREAS 
ESTABLISHED 


In the Rocky Mountain National For- 
est District forty-two separate tracts of 
national-forest land have recently been 
set aside as “wilderness” areas. These 
areas have been selected as lands in 
which natural forest conditions should 
be preserved, either for scientific or for 
recreational purposes. 

In thirteen small areas on the national 
forests of Colorado, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota all forms of commercial or recre- 
ational use are prohibited, in order to 
provide opportunity for scientific ob- 
servation and research. One wild, inac- 
cessible area of 100,000 acres on the 
Washakie National Forest in Wyoming 
is closed to commercial use and dedi- 
cated to recreation. The remaining 
twenty-eight areas, comprising 2,451,020 
acres in Colorado, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota, will be kept in a 
wild state, in the sense that they will 
not be developed by road-building or 
opened to occupancy under permit. They 
will, however, be subjected to grazing 
and timber-cutting. 


GAME BIRDS NOT INJURED BY 
POISONED BAITS 


Fear has often been expressed that 
quail and certain other game birds might 
be injured by the exposure of baits poi- 
soned with strychnine, used in the con- 
trol of injurious rodents and other 
mammals. Investigations made by mem- 
bers of the Biological Survey and other 
interested organizations have shown that 
such injury is unlikely to occur. It has 
been definitely established that gallina- 
ceous birds as a group possess a certain 
immunity from strychnine poison. This 
group of birds includes grouse, quail, 
partridges, ptarmigans, prairie hens, 
sage hens, pheasants, wild turkeys, and 
domestic poultry. 

Quail in California have been observed 
to feed to a large extent on strychnine- 
poisoned baits exposed for ground squir- 
rels, and, so far as known, not a single 
individual has been killed. Prairie 
chickens have been known to eat, with- 
out ill effects, enough poisoned grain to 
kill 100 ground squirrels. A sharp-tailed 
grouse in Montana ate 400 kernels of 
strychnine-poisoned wheat without any 
of the strychnine symptoms developing. 
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Experiences such as these indicate that 
complaints regarding the destruction of 
gallinaceous game birds by strychnine- 
poisoned baits are founded upon suspi- 
cion rather than facts. 


HALF OF AMERICAN FARMERS ARE 
MIDDLE-AGED OR OLDER 


According ‘to statistics which have 
lately been collected, about seven out of 
ten of the 6,364,163 farmers in the 
United States, or 73 per cent, are over 
thirty-five years of age, 48 per cent are 
forty-five years old or over, 15.6 per cent 
are between fifty-five and sixty-four 
years, and 9.2 per cent are more than 
sixty-five. Only 21 per cent of our agri- 
culturists are under thirty-four years of 
age, and not quite 6 per cent are less 
than twenty-five. 

These figures reflect the mechanical 
age in which we are living, when the 
automobile, the tractor, and improved 
equipment in every line make it possible 
for the farmer to do more work with a 
smaller expenditure of physical strength, 
at the same time that labor-saving devices 
have reduced much of the drudgery 
which formerly fell to the lot of the 
farmer’s wife. 


DEW PONDS FOR THIRSTY SHEEP 


For centuries the dry slopes and ridges 
of Sussex Downs, in the south of Eng- 
land, have been given over to the pas- 
turing of sheep, says the Washington 
Star. These creatures can live with very 
little to drink, but they suffer from 
thirst if cut off from water altogether. 


“Like the deer, the sheep feeds in the 
early morning while the dew is on the 
grass, and again in the evening when the 
dew has begun to fall. In this way it 
gets some moisture with its food, but 
not enough. The shepherds have from 


FOR SALE 


Improved 1,754-acre grain and stock 
ranch, 6 miles from Lewistown, Mon- 
tana, on good graveled road; 600 acres 
in crop and hay; 100 acres in hay, of 
which 40 acres is alfalfa. The soil is 
very fertile, with a heavy growth of 
grass on the pasture land. Price, $15 
per acre; terms. 


FRANK L. STETSON 


111 Fredonia Avenue, Peoria, Illinois 


RANCHES 


Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona for Sale or Trade 


H. H. Watson 
Wilson Bldg. Dallas, Texas 
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times immemorial made good the defi- 
ciency by constructing what they call 
‘dew ponds.’ 

“The dew ponds of Sussex are always 
a mystery to strangers coming for the 
first time into the sheep country. That 
in a land where there are neither springs 
nor natural pools of water, man should 
dig hollows on the summits of the high- 
est hills, and then confidently expect na- 
ture to keep them filled, no matter what 
call is made on their resources, must ap- 
pear downright folly to one who has 
never had the practicability of the plan 
demonstrated to him under his very 
eyes. Yet the seeming wonder has a 
very simple explanation. 

“It is nothing more than a cold spot 
on the earth which continually precipi- 
tates the moisture from the air passing 
over it; and that cold spot is placed on 
the hilltop because there it encounters 
air that has not lost vapor through pre- 
vious contact with the earth. 

“The best dew-pond makers are the 
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men of Wiltshire, as all sheepmen in 
England will admit. The pond, having 
been excavated to the right depth and 
shape, is lined first with pudded clay or 
chalk, then with a thick layer of dry 
straw. Finally upon this straw a fur- 
ther substantial coating of clay is laid 
and well beaten down. 


“Nothing is needed then but a few 
carts of water to start the pond, and to 
put a ring fence about it. The action of 
the straw in its waterproof double cas- 
ing is to intercept the heat radiation of 
the earth at that particular point, so 
that the pond cavity and its contents re- 
main colder than the surrounding soil. 


“How the dew pond came to be in- 
vented has often been the subject of 
wondering speculation. Dwarf plume 
thistles stud the sward of the downs, 
each circle of thick, fleshy leaves matted 
together and centrally depressed, form- 
ing a perfect little dew pond that retains 
its garnered moisture long after all 
other vegetation has grown dry in the 
heat of the mountain sun. No doubt 
some early shepherd, wandering over 
the hills, marked the natural reservoir of 
the thistles, reasoned out the principles 
they embodied, and straightway set 
brain and hand to work on the first dew 
ponds.” 


WE LEAD THE WORLD IN DOCTORS 

In our sparsely settled country dis- 
tricts, it seems, a physician’s territory is 
limited by the distances that he has to 
travel, rather than by the number of per- 
sons whom he serves. This again ac- 
counts for the high cost of medical at- 
tendance in out-of-the-way places. ‘To 
make a living looking after the health of 
a handful of widely scattered farmers, to 
whom the road is long and in winter 
often arduous, the doctor is compelled to 
charge for his visits accordingly. High 
expense, and frequently unsatisfactory 
service, are the inevitable result. 

On the other hand, in our cities, the 
old-time family doctor, who treated you 
for every imaginable ill, and besides acted 
as a kindly adviser in all sorts of trouble, 
from finances ito matrimony, is a fast- 
disappearing race. In his place has come 
the specialist, who confines his practice 
to the ailments of one or a few related 
organs, and who has fixed office hours 
from which he hates to deviate. This 
again tends to multiply the medical 
tribe, at the same time that it adds con- 
siderably to the outlay for keeping it. 

It undoubtedly is due to these two 
causes, accentuated in the United States 
beyond any other country, that our physi- 
cians here are more numerous in propor- 
tion to population than elsewhere in the 
civilized world. While we have a doctor 
to every 753 people, in Great Britain 
they get along with one to every 1,087, 
in Switzerland one to every 1,290, in 
Japan one to every 1,359, in Germany 
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one to every 1,940, in Austria one to 
every 2,120, and in Sweden one to every 
3,500. 

Also, the question might suggest itself, 
in this connection, whether we as a peo- 
ple are less healthy than those of other 
nations, ‘to call for such an extraordi- 
narily large number of practitioners; 
whether we, contrariwise, are getting re- 
sults by keeping in better physical repair 
than others; or whether we simply in- 
dulge in frequent consultations and ex- 
aminattions as a sort of harmless national 
extravagance, feeling that we can afford 
to pay the bill. 


LONGEST FREIGHT TRAIN 


What is supposed to have been the 
longest freight train ever assembled was 
recently hauled over a stretch of road in 
Saskatchewan by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The train consisted of 135 box- 
cars, loaded with 202,000 bushels of 
grain, in addition to a caboose and a 
water-car. Its total length was some- 
thing over a mile. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Dire Straits.—“There is one new joke 
in the world,” writes T. C. K. “A south- 
ern farmer from the rich Mississippi 
Delta was traveling through a poor sec- 
tion of the South. 

“*T don’t see how the people here make 
the bare necessities of life,’ he said to 
a local farmer. 

“Tt is hard to do, sir,’ said the local 
farmer, ‘and when they make it it’s not 
fit to drink.’ ’—Bir mingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald. 


Shaking the Incumbrance.—Father— 
“There was something funny about you 
last night, daughter.” 

Offspring—“I know, but I sent him 
home as early as I could.”—Boston 
Beanpot, 


Darkly Suggestive—Justice of the 
Peace H. W. Penney had a negro girl 
witness appearing in his court the other 
day. The maid sat down. She crossed 
her limbs. 

“Pull down your dress!” said the judge. 

“IT can’t, Jedge. I dresses jes’ like 
white gals.” 

“You are fined five dollars for con- 
tempt of court,” said the judge. “Pay 
it to the clerk.” 

The maid went to the clerk and offered 
him five dollars. 

“What’s this for?” asked the clerk. 

“For temptin’ the jedge,” said the 
maid.—Miami Life. 


Panting Petition—A negro preache 
had pestered his bishop so much with 
appeals for help that the bishop finally 
told him, with a tone of finality, that he 
didn’t want to hear any more appeals 
from him. The next week there came 
another letter from the preacher, as fol- 
lows: “Dear Bishop: I assure you this 
is not an appeal. It is a report. I have 
no pants.”—Judge. 
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Speculation and Waste 


EDUCING speculation, manipulation, and waste in the marketing of live 
stock is the primary object now bsing achieved by co-operative live-stock 
marketing agencies. This object has been accomplished through: 


1. A national organization for the promotion of co-operative marketing 
of live stock. 


2. The establishment and co-ordination of the work of co-operative ter- 
minal commission companies or associations. 

3. The establishment of producers’ stocker and feeder companies in con- 
nection with terminal commission companies. 


4. The encouragement of co-operative live-stock shipping associations. 


Briefly stated, these primary objects are to promote the general welfare 
of live-stock producers and to introduce more economica! methods of handling, 
marketing, and buying live stock. 


As these objects have become more fully comprehended by live-stock pro- 
ducers, a steady increase in business has followed. The report for the third 
quarter of 1928 shows the largest percentage of market receipts yet handled by 
the combined Producer Agencies. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with offices at the following markets: 


Kansas City Sioux City Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Pittsburg Fort Worth Buffalo Evansville Peoria 
Indianapolis 





VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


December 1 to 8 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 





- SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
‘ LEARN Economy in Production 
: ee, ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
zi PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


Tuesday, December 4—SHORTHORNS, 1:00 P. M. 
(| POLLED SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
Wednesday, December 5 | HEREFORDS, 1:00 P. M. 
Thursday, December 6 | MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
| ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 
AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; on Herefords, write R. J. Kinzer, 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo.; on Aberdeen- 
Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 








ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 





























